GOD, 
PEACE ON EartH, 
KINDNESS, JusTICE]] G 
AND MERCY To > 
Every LivinGe 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


Rev. Dr. Stevens gives in the ‘‘ Methodist’ this 
glimpse of a charming feature of German life, which 
Americans may well study :— 


A good German home is the best in the world. I 
say this peremptorily. German mothers are thor- 
oughly maternal and extremely affectionate; German 
fathers are generally forbearing and moderate, and 
singularly inclined to domestication; ” German 
children generally grow up, as by instinct, with an 
admirable mixture of filial reverence and affection. 
The Germans love large families; the more children 
the better, according to their philosophy of life; 
and they generally have abundance of them. They 
despise the French and American misanthropy in 
this respect, and justly point to it as a proof of 
demoralization, unknown in their own better land. 
In their home life they seem continually but uncon- 
sciously to be contriving agreeable surprises for each 
other, and this good feeling overflows the boundaries 
of home and reaches all the intimacies of their lives 
—their kindred, their neighbors, their pastors, and 
their schoolmasters. 

No people make more pleasure out of fete days, 
birthdays, wedding anniversaries, etc. For a Ger- 
man not to know the birthdays and wedding anniver- 
saries of all his intimate friends, and not to commem- 
orate them by some token of affection, however 
slight (for the value is nothing compared to the 
sentiment) is a barbarism, a sacrilege. In large 
families these commemorations, reaching from the 
grandparent to the yearning baby, and extending 
out to all dear friends, keep up, of course, an almost 
continuous exercise of kindly attentions and fore- 
thought; and the Germans have quite universally a 
peculiar tact of clothing these beautiful little things 
with dramatic surprises, so as to render the ‘* man- 
ner” infinitely more precious than the ‘‘ matter.” 
The lowliest village schoolmaster’s birthday is known 
to all his rustic flock, and his cottage on that day is 
a shrine of pilgrimage to all the little feet of the 
hamlet; flowers, books, cheeses, loaves of bread, 
embroidered slippers, chickens, geese, even young 
pigs, are showered upon him; he is decked with 
bouquets, and his humble home garlanded within 
and without; he is addressed in original doggerel, 
and serenaded with music and dancing. And thus, 
also, fares the village pastor. And all these things 
are done so heartily, so joyously, as to be evidently 
spontaneous, never ceremonious, as much a joy to the 

donors as to the recipients. Add to these. domestic 
occasions the public festive days of the Church and 


“4 the State, and you can imagine that German life has 
GERMAN HOME LIFE. holidays enough. Christmas and similar days are 
By Electro-Light Engraving Co., the Scott and Bowne Building, New York City, and published by occasions of incredible festivities throughout Ger- 


“American Art Printer,” 22 College Place, New York City. many. Santa Claus has no better dominion. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THE CHECK-REIN. 
BY AN OLD AND WELL-KNOWN LOVER OF THE HORSE. 

We practise many cruelties on the horse. We 
underfeed and overwork him, expose him to cold 
and wet, work him in ill-fitting harness, compel 
him to stand in a narrow, dark, and uncomfortable 
stall, annoy his eyes with blinders, jerk his mouth, 
and whip him. 

But all these things put together do not hurt like 
the check-rein. 

That portion of the spine in the neck is, in a horse, 
as in a man, very sensitive. If a man’s neck be 
forced into any constrained position and held there, 
the keenest suffering quickly follows. 

If a horse’s head be fastened down a foot below its 
natural place, he will suffer, but not a tenth part as 
much as he will if you compel him to hold his own 
head a foot above its natural place. In this case, 
within five minutes he begins to suffer, and you may 
see in his face and in his efforts to release his head 
how great that suffering is. 

First, he will try to relieve himself by letting the 
weight hang upon his bit. Soon he will carry his 
head far round on one side and let it hang there a 
moment; then he will carry it around on the other 
side, then bring it in front, and throw it up high two 
or three times. These three movements—the only 
possible ones—he will continue until his head is re- 
leased. 

How any man can witness this spectacle, without 
being touched, is a mystery. 

The greatest strain is felt in the muscles on top of 
the neck, just under the collar. The muscles at that 

oint become inflamed and weak, and are at length 

_ 80 reduced in size that an unseemly hollow is pro- 
‘ duced at that point. 
Another common effect of the use of check-reins 
“is stiff shoulders and weak knees. If we leave his 
head free, his shoulders and knees rarely give way. 
I have studied the influence of the check-rein a long 
time. For years I have observed in New York city 
that the car and omnibus horses, although they work 
hard and on the hardest pavements, very rarely be- 
: come stiff forward, because their heads are free, 
while, even in the country, livery horses wearing 
tight check-reins are alanost sure to become stiff. 

In Paris I attended for some time the cliniques in a 
large horse hospital. The lecturers frequently al- 
luded to a very old gentleman, constantly seen about 
the premises, as the wisest man upon diseases of the 
horse in the world. 

At the front door this old gentleman said to a 
company of students, “Do you see that baker’s 
horse? What do you suppose was the cause of those 
stiff shoulders and trembling knees? ” 

“Hard pavements,” I suggested. Overdriving,” 
said another. 

“Hard pavements and overdriving are bad for the 
shoulders and knees,” replied the old surgeon, “ but, 
gentlemen, the horse is so perfectly made that if 
you will take off that check-rein he will stand a vast 
deal of hard driving on hard pavements without 
harm. Gentlemen, come back into the yard, and I 
willexplain. Here, boy, bring that horse this way. 
Now, gentlemen, these shoulders, this long neck, and 
this head, together make up a wonderful structure. 
The Creator seems to have known how to make all 
these parts and to put them together, and, I fancy, 
He has taught each horse how to carry his,head. 
You see there are a great many bones and liga- 
ments, and tendons and muscles, and these all work 
into and with each other, like the various parts in 
an orchestra’ In some horses the natural position 
of the head is high. In that case, all these bones 
and ligaments, and tendons and muscles, in the 
head, and neck, and shoulders, are fitted to a high 
head, and they work into and with each other in a 


natural and easy way with the head carried high. 
But, in the great majority of horses, the natural 
position of the head is low. Now, in this case, all 
these bones and ligaments, and tendons and muscles, 
in the head, and neck, and shoulders, work into and 
with each other in a natural, easy, and comfortable 
way only when the head is carried low. If in such 
a horse the head is fastened above its natural place, 
you will see at once that all these bones and liga- 
ments, and tendons and muscles, instead of playing 
into each other in their natural and comfortable 
way, must work in an unnatural, strained way, and 
must produce friction, fatigue, and pain. 

“When a man leaps from a height, he relieves the 
shock with bent legs and the elastic substance be- 
tween the bones of his spine. When a horse comes 
down hard on one or both of his fore legs,—for ex- 
ample, when he steps into an unexpected hole, there 
is no bent leg or elastic substance to mitigate the 
shock. But nature has provided the animal witha 
perfect protection in this long neck with its free 
movements. Suppose, for example, the head and 
neck were one solid stiff bone, and fastened to the 
shoulders in some firm, inflexible manner. Now 
suppose the horse is trotting along and steps down 
six inches lower than he expected, don’t you see 
what a fearful strain the shoulders must suffer, and 
how soon the shoulders and knees must become sore 
and weak? Will any of you tell me how this head 
and neck, fastened up by a strong check-rein, differs 
in its influence on the shoulders from the solid, 
stiff bone that I described? The check-rein produces 
more stiff shoulders and weak knees than all other 
causes put together.” 

And then the old man went on to add many argu- 
ments against the check-rein, and I remember he 
asked us whether we supposed the horse could see 
the road just in front of him as well when his head 
was a foot or a foot and a half above its natural 
place, as when he is allowed to carry it in its natural 
position. 

He closed his admirable little speech by an appeal 
to our sympathies, which I am sure none of us will 
everforget. Among other things he said, if you whip 
a horse or knock him down with a club, the pain will 
soon pass away, but the torture of the check-rein 


continues from morning till night and every day of 
the year, 


MILES KEOGH’S HORSE. 


On the bluff of the Little Big Horn, 
At the close of a woful day, 
Custer and his Three Hundred 
In death and silence lay. 


Three Hundred to Three Thousand! 
They had bravely fought and bled; 
For such is the will of Congress 
When the White man meets the Red. 
The white men are ten millions, 
The thriftiest under the sun; 
The red are fifty thousand, 
And warriors every one. 


So Custer and all his fighting men 
Lay under the evening skies, 
Staring up at the tranquil heaven 
With wide, accusing eyes. 
And of all that stood at noonday 
In that fiery scorpion ring, 
Miles Keogh’s horse at evening 
Was the only living thing. 
Alone from that field of slaughter, 
Where lay the three hundred slain, 
The horse Camanche wandered, 
With Keogh’s blood on his mane. 
And Sturgis issued this order, 
Which future times shall read, 
While the love and honor of comrades 
Are the soul of the soldier’s creed. 
He said :— 
“ Let the horse Comanche, 
Henceforth till he shall die, 
Be kindly cherished and cared for 
By the Seventh Cavalry. 
‘*He shail do no labor; he never shall know 
The touch of spur or rein; 
Nor shall his back be ever crossed 
By living rider again. 
“ And at regimental formation 
Of the Seventh Cavalry, 
Comanche, draped in mourning, and led 
By a trooper of Company I, 
“Shall parade with the Regiment!” 
Thus it was 
Commanded and thus done, 
of General Sturgis, signed 
y Adjutant Garlington. 
Even as the sword of Custer, 
In his disastrous fall, 
Flashed out a blaze that charmed the world 
And glorified his pall. . 
This order, issued amid the gloom 
That shrouds our army’s name, 
When all foul beasts are free to rend 
And tear its honest name, 
Shall prove to a callous people 
That the sense of a soldier’s worth, t 
That the love of comrades, the honor of arms, 
Have not yet perished from earth. 


MUTILATING FOR LIFE. 


DOCKING HORSES— $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
OLD DOBBIN’S LAMENT. 
Caparison the stallion and with blankets wrap the 
But as for faithful Dobbin, let him go cold and 


are; 

—— he catch the epizootic there are few for him 
willcry; 

wee a sive it to another they will turn him out 


e. 


I once was young and frisky as the best of you could 


My mane and tail were silky and no spavin 
cramped my knee; 
But now I’m lame and lazy, and a tear starts from 


my eye 
— Ihear them saying, O, just turn him out to 
ie! 


I once could boast a pedigree that none need be 
ashamed, 

But what’s the use of pedigree to one bunged up 
and lamed! 

I fear if I should cast a shoe, they’d say for such as 


"Tis useless shoeing, cheaper far to turn him out to 
ie. 


You — not think, to see me now, that once I was 
the pride 

Of all the jockeys in the land, who came from far 
and wide 

To praise my beauty and my speed, as proudly I 
pranced by; 

But now neglect speaks plain as words, O, turn 
him out to die! 


No whip or spur was needed then, my harness 
mounted gold; 

But now I’m whipped from morn till night, my 
harness stiff and old, 

aa grudge the little food I get, no wonder that I 
sigh! 

’Twere merciful to kill me, but they’ll turn me out 
to die. 


As long as T can do the work of any spavined cob, 

I need not fear that I’ll be left for long without a 
job. 

A little rest *twould seem I’d earned, but then, my 
end is nigh: 

O, botheration! soon they’ll say, just turn him out 


to die. 

But what’s the use? I’m but a horse, complaint will 
not avail. 

But my advice to all that wear a crupper ’neath 
the tail 


Isthat they make the most of life while young, for 
by and by 

They'll say, what profits an old horse, let’s turn 
him out to die! 


To -_ resolves old Dobbin, or his flesh will feed 
the crows; 

His soul—if he has got one—will go where? Let 
one who knows 

Give him some information, for there’s none will 
dare deny 

His need of consolation when they turn him out to 
die. ARTHUR MITCHELL. 


[NoTE.—There was a custom in some parts of the 
country years ago—which I trust is now obsolete—of 
turning old horses out to die. 


Prof. V. L. Conrad, of the ‘*Zutheran Ob- 
server,’ Philadelphia, writes : — 

Although we have distributed between five and 
six thousand copies of Black Beauty, our subscrib- 


ers still call for them. Please send us two hundred 
more copies. 


A ten cent copy of that marvelious book “Black 
Beauty’ will open your eyes, heart, and mind, and 
after reading it carefully you will, if you be human, 
treat your dumb animals one hundred per cent. 
better than before. — Indiana Farmer, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secreta: 


Over fifteen thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred thousand members. 


PLEDGE. 

“‘T will try to be kind to all harmless livin 
creatures, and try to protect them from crue 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 


out the word harmless from his or aah ae M.S. 
P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merci Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to waa Bsmt asking, 
a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ** Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘*OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy son 
the Pledge together. 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by. Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


or hymn, and repeat 


TOLD IN THE DARK. 
BY CHARLES STUART PRATT. 


Leo was in bed. He had said “Now I 
lay me;’’ then he had asked his mother to 
turn down the light. 

Leo was a very lion to face all outside 
foes. He was not so brave when face to 
face with the little knight of right within 
him. That was what mother called his 
conscience—the little knight of right. 

Mother knew what it meant when Leo 
asked to have the light turned out; she 
sat down on the bed, and took Leo’s hand 
and said in a tender, encouraging way,— 

“Tell mother all about it.” : ‘ 

Leo lay very still for some minutes, then 
he burst out in a boy’s way right in the 
middle of the story: 

“Pp’r’aps you'll think ’twasn’t so—an’ I 
don’t know as I’d b’lieve it myself, only 
I saw them with my own eyes—I did, 
mother! an’ you'll say yes, won’t you, 
mother? I couldn’t help it, really I 
couldn’t—an’ she’s down in the kitchen!” 

Mother smiled. She stroked the little 
brown fist. She spoke gently. 

“What was the strange sight, and who 
is‘she’?” 

“Well, it was this way. We boys were 
coming home from skating, just dark, 
an’ a cat scatted across the road, an’ all 
the fellows snowballed her—I did, too, 


Let us thank our God, who sent 

These wild sea-birds to be 
The friends of every one who sails 
The wide and trackless sea. 


mother—an’ she tried to squirm through a 
picket fence an’ got caught an’ couldn’t get through, 
or back either, an’ all the boys yelled—an’ that very 
minute the East Enders fired on us from over the 
wall, an’ we bad a reg’lar fight, an’ drove ’em all the 
way back, justlike the minute men that time at Lex- 
ington. 

“Then it was dark, an’ I came home from the 
corner alone. An’ along in the pine woods—this is 
true, mother, ’tis, I saw it with my own eyes—I saw 
that kit’s face in the dark, in the air—an’ lots of other 
kittens’ faces—the dark was full of them, an’ all the 
eyes looked at me, so beggin’ like! I was so sorry— 
an’—a little bit afraid, too—an’ I just started an’ 
run.” 

“Did you leave the kitten faces behind when you 
ran home? ” asked mother. 

“T didn’t run home—I—I run back the road where 
we snowballed the kit; an’ there she was, stuck 
fast in the fence, an’ mewin’ justawful—an’ I got her 
out an’. brought her home, an’—an’—she’s down in 
the kitchen now!” 

The little brown fingers squirmed around mother’s 
as he went on doubtfully, ‘*An’ you will say yes, 
won’t you, mother? I couldn’t help it—I really 
couldn’t, mother—an’ we’ve only three other kits, 
you know—only three, mother!” 

Mother lifted the little brown fist and kissed it. 
‘© We will take care of her somehow,” she said. 

Leo was very still for the next minute or two, then 
he suddenly asked: 

**But the faces, mother, the kittens’ faces in the 
dark—how came they there? Such a many kits’ 
faces—and such eyes!” 

Mother kissed Leo again, this time on his red lips, 
as she replied,— 


‘‘Perhaps it was the doing of the little knight of 


right! ’—Little Men and Women. 


MOUSTACHE. 

A French dog, and a poodle dog at that, was once 
honored for bravery on the field of battle, just as if 
he had been a real soldier. At Marengo and Jena he 
was present, appearing to understand why such 
extraordinary events were taking place. Once it 
was his privilege to detect a spy, and several times 
he saved a life; but it was at Austerlitz that Mous- 
tache performed his most remarkable act of valor, 
and his reputation rests principally on this one 
brave deed. He actually seized the enemy’s colors 
and bore them in triumph to the French ranks. 

“ He is a hero, and he shall be rewarded like one!” 
exclaimed the astonished and delighted Marsha) 
Lannes when he heard the story. And asking to 
have Moustache brought to him, he thanked him in 
the name of France, and then, with much formality, 
stooped and fastened about his neck that for which 
men have gladly risked their lives—the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor! 

Don’t you think Moustache deserves to have his 
name mentioned when the roll of honor is called? 
He was certainly a dog among dogs, the noblest 
poodle that ever lived. 


THE SHIP AND THE SEAGULL. 


[The following lines were suggested by the sight 
of a hat worn by a young lady. It was composed 
almost entirely of the skin-dressed body of a seagull. 

‘*Do you know what you are wearing?” inquired 
a gentleman of his little friend. ‘‘That poor bird, 
had it been allowed to live, would perhaps have 
saved a ship from being wrecked. In the dark, 
stormy nights, and during thick fogs, the scream of 
the seafowl has warned many a captain of the dan- 
gerous rocks.’’] 


The brave old skipper walked the deck, 
His daughter by his side, 

As night came down with gloomy frown 
Upon the waters wide. 

And merrily the ship went on 
Before the wind so free. 

But the skipper knew that a storm was nigh 
By the wash of the surging sea. 

And the storm came out with a shriek and shout, 
And the billows hissed and boiled, 

As along their black and their ridgy back 
The good ship strained and toiled. 

“ Oh father dear,” she cried, and clasped 
The skipper’s horny hand, 

“IT wish that we saw the lights on shore, 
I wish we were near the land.” 

“Nay, nay, my child; when the storm is wild, 
It is better far to be , 

Long leagues away from the shallow sands— 
Away from the rocky lee.” 

There was no star in all the sky 
To guide the lonely bark, 

As on she drove before the storm, 
So dreadful and so dark. 

“Oh, is it a fancy, my father dear— 
Do I wake or do I dream— 

For in the lulling of the storm 
I heard a strange, wild scream!” 

The skipper grasped his daughter’s arm, 
And leaned with list’ning ear— 

Upon the blast again swept past 
The scream, so strange and clear. 

‘Down with the helm!” he shouted loud; 
“Down, or we drive on shore! 

For I hear the screaming of the gull 
Above the tempest’s roar.” . 

Down went the helm, round went the ship 
With a heavy lurch and strain; 

And away it sped from the shore so dread 
To the open sea again. 

“My daughter, let us join to thank 
Our Father dear in Heaven, 

Who unto us so many things 
Hath in His mercy given. 

“He sent that bird, whose scream we heard 
Amid the stormy roar, 

To tell us danger was at hand, 
And warn us from the shore. 

“ My daughter, there are thoughtless men, 
And cruel ones as well, 

Who slay the birds that on the shore 
Of the wild ocean dwell. 

“ Ah, let them but remember, child, 
That every bird they slay 

Might, had it lived, have saved some ship, 
In some wild night or day. 

*So let us thank our God, who sent 
These wild sea-birds to be 

The friends of every one who sails 


The wide and trackless sea.” R.?P.S. 
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Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, May, 1893. 


ARTICLES for this paper ne! be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing ‘*‘ Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have ‘“* Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our “ American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

a@- In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month sixty-nine 
new branches of our *‘ Parent Band of Mercy,” 
making a total of jifteen thousand six hundred 
and fifty-four. 

MARKED COPIES. 

We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
ha and magazinesin a single day, it is simply 
mpossible to see everything they contain. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good “ Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
—- person to select and prepare a new song 

ook. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bownd Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num. 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of ** Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don’t buy them. 


We want no kings but kings of toil— 
No crowns but crowns of deeds. 
Not royal birth, but sterling worth 
Must mark the man who leads. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


A RICHLY DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, on Tuesday, March 28, Vice president 
Hill offered the following testimonial to Presi- 
dent Angell. It seems almost superfiuous to 
say that it was received with enthusiasm and 
voted unanimously : — 

At this twenty-fifth anniversary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, it is eminently fitting that there 
should be placed on its permanent record a 
word of tribute to him who has presided over 
its affairs since its organization, March 31, 1868. 

The zeal with which he first espoused the 
cause, the undiminished energy during a quar- 
ter-century of fruitful labors, the still unabated 
enthusiasm in this the seventieth year of his 
life, the wisdom of his counsel in many em- 
ergencies, the generosity of his ‘service and 
gifts, the aid rendered in forming kindred so- 
cieties and Bands of Mercy in many of the 
States of the Union, the impetus given the 
cause of humane education by the circulation 
from our offices of millions of copies of the 
Society’s monthly Our Dumb Animals,” 
more than six hundred thousand of * Black 
Beauty,’ and large quantities of our various 
humane leaflets and other publications,—these 
and other forces have served to greatly ad- 
vance the interests for which the society was 
organized and to place it in the front rank of 
humane work, giving it a reputation almost 
world-wide. 

It is therefore resolved: That this minute be 
spread upon the records of the society, and a 
copy sent to ouresteemed President, George T. 
Angell, Esq., and the Secretary is requested to 
convey our sympathy to him in his enforced 
absence from home, and to express the hope 
that returning health may speedily place him 
once more in the midst of his abundant activ- 
ities. 


A WISE CHOICE. 

At the monthly meetings of directors on 
Wednesday, Apr. 19, the Hon. Daniel Needham, 
who represents New England educational in- 
terests at the Columbian Exposition, was ap- 
pointed to represent the American Humane 
Education Society and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
His address will be at Whitcomb Grand Hotel, 
Chicago. 


WHAT A PITY! 

In the **New York Review of Reviews” we 
find that in,1886 John D. Rockefeller gave 
$600,000 to the Baptist University in Chicago, 
and has since given it three millions of dollars 
more. 

It has now about seven millions of dollars, 
and its president says it will soon have ten 
millions of dollars, which he declares to be 
‘Sonly the beginning of what the university 
will need and expect.” 

When such enormous sums are given to 
intellectual education, what a terrible pity it is 
that so little is given to what is just now 
infinitely more important, namely, the humane 
education of the American people for the pre- 
vention of anarchy, wars, and every crime of 
violence, and the promotion of what nearly all 
our leading universities and colleges have thus 
far failed to effectively teach: peace on earth 
and good will to every harmless living creature. 

GEO, T, ANGELL. 


Jor the cattle.” 


WHAT IS THE USE OF SPENDING TIME 
AND MONEY TO PROTECT DUMB 
ANIMALS FROM CRUELTY ? 

To those who believe the Bible a Divine 
revelation no argument ought to be heeded. 
‘*God made the cattle.” ‘*God remembered 
the cattle.” ‘*He caused grass to grow 
‘* The cattle on a thousand 

hills are his.” 

If the cattle on a thousand hills are 
God’s cattle entrusted to our care, if He 
cares for the lives of His cattle, and we 
depend on His mercy for our lives here and 
our welfare hereafter, then no other reason 
is needed for protecting God’s cattle from 
unnecessary cruelty. 

If on the other hand there were no God, 
no future life—if the thousands of millions 
in past ages who have founded their hopes 
of heaven on the Christian Bible were all 
mistaken —if the wise power that created 
and governs the universe has ordained that 
there shall be no punishment hereafter for 
crimes committed here, and no compensa- 
tion for innocent suffering — that holy 
mothers and saints who have given their 
lives to save others simply share with 
pirates and murderers a common annihila- 
tion — what then ? 

I answer, even then we are so linked to 
the lower orders of creation that we cannot 
make them suffer without suffering ourselves. 

Their meats, through cruelty, become 
poisonous. 

Their milk, through cruelty, becomes 
poisonous. 

We cannot inflict suffering even upon 
the fish of the sea without endangering 
human health. 

When we destroy the birds we injure 
agriculture. 

When we do cruel acts we do an injury 
to our own souls. 

When we permit others to do cruel acts 
we permit them to do what is likely to 
injure not only themselves but the commu- 
nities in which they live. 

On the other hand, when we make the 
lives of the lower animals happier we make 
our own lives happier ; when we teach others 
to make the lives of the lower animals hap- 
pier we teach them what will not only bene- 
fit the lower animals but the human race. 

If there were no other reason, the duty 
of gratitude shoulti be enough to secure 
them kind treatment. 

What services they render us! 

Michelet says that if only the birds were 
destroyed, the wonderful increase of insects 
would destroy all vegetation and the whole 
human race would perish. 

What happiness they bring into our lives ! 

What could we do without them ? 

And how little they ask in,return! ‘* The 
cattle on a thousand hills are his.” 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Ts it not true that we all live two lives, a life of 
our deepest thought and feeling which is but 
seldom stirred, and a surface life among things 
and words? Into that deepest life but few 
ever come, for it is the Holy of Holies of the 
soul, where God and unconsciousness alone 
dwell. The surface life is known and read of 
men; the All-Seeing Eye alone looks into the 
secret springs of life and consciousness. 


$$ 
| | 
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HOW MUCH MONEY DO YOU WANT FOR 


THE WORK OF YOUR ‘“ AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY,” MR. 
ANGELL, AND WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO DO WITH IT? 

Answer. There is no limit. 

By the universal endorsement of thousands 
of American newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding those of largest circulation and highest 
literary standing, and by tens of thousands of 
letters received by me from persons of all ages 
and conditions of life, residing in different 
countries, the fact is established beyond all 
question that no book has ever appeared in the 
world more likely to be read by both Christian 
and other nations, and win them to a broad and 
practical Christianity, which shall include kind- 
ness to God's lower creatures, than the little 
volume written by Anna Sewell, of England, 
of which we have printed and caused to be 
printed already between one and two million 
copies, and are now printing and translating 
into various European and Asiatic languages. 

I would like to gratuitously distribute a mil- 
lion copies of that book in our own country, 
and particularly in our Southern and Western 
States and Territories. 

This alone would cost about forty thousand 
dollars. 

I hope soon to have an endorsement of this 
book from the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which will aid me in introducing it 
into Roman Catholic countries, and as soon as 
I have obtained this I would like to distribute 
another million copies among the Spanish- 
speaking nations of Mexico and Central and 
South America. 

This would cost about another forty thousand 
dollars. 

At the great World’s Columbian Exposition 
I would be glad to distribute in various lan- 
guages another million copies. 

This would cost about another forty thousand 
dollars. 

I would like to send ** Our Dumb Animals,” 
which now goes to about ten thousand American 
editors monthly, into five hundred thousand 
American schoo! rooms monthly. 

This would cost about one hundred and twenty- 
Jive thousand dollars more. 

I need not mention our various other humane 
publications, some of which are already adopted 
in the public schools of places as far distant as 
New Zealand, or say how glad I should be to 
send missionaries into every State and Terri- 
tory to form ‘* Humane Societies” and ‘* Bands 
of Mercy,” of which we have already formed 
more than fifteen thousand. I have written 
enough to answer the question, ‘‘ How much 
money do you want for your ‘ American Hu- 
mane Education Society,” which is the first and 
only society of its kind in the world, ‘‘ and what 
do you want to do with it?” 

The objects of our Society, as our readers 
know, are, Ist, to humanely educate the Ameri- 
can people; and, 2d, to aid in humanely edu- 
cating the world. 

The mottoes on our seal tell the whole story 
of what we are working for: ‘* Glory to God,” 
‘* Peace on Earth,” ‘* Kindness, Justice, and 
Mercy to Every Living Creature.” 

If our income could be made equal to that of 
some of our denominational missionary societies 
we could accomplish all the things above 
stated, and many more equally important. 

GEO. 'I’. ‘ANGELL. 


AS TRUE OF BISHOP BROOKS. 

When now and then in the course of the 
centuries God's providence brings such a life 
into this world, the memory of it must be 
cherished by mankind as one of its most pre- 
cious and sacred possessions. For the thoughts, 
the words, the deeds of such a man, there is 
no death. The sphere of their influence goes 
on widening forever. They bud, they blossom, 
they bear fruit, from age to age. 

JOHN Fisk, of Bishop Las Casas. 


The Broad-Church movement meant to him a 
closer relation between God and man. 
REV. DR. ARTHUR BROOKS, of Bishop Brooks. 


A BUILDING AND PERMANENT HOME 
FOR OUR MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 

By the will of our deceased friend and 
brother director Samuel E. Sawyer, he left 
in the hands of his trustees twelve thousand 
dollars, to be paid to our Massachusetts 8. 
P. C. A. whenever we shall be able to obtain a 
building for the society's permanent home. 

We need not say that we do want such a 
building to give our two humane societies a 
permanent home, and from the rentals of which 
we can obtain additional means to help extend 
our work. Is there not in Massachusetts some 
friend of dumb animals who will help us to 
obtain such a home and receive the twelve 
thousand dollars so kindly left by Mr. Sawyer 
to aid in its erection or alteration? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


From the Union Signal, Chicago, Organ of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
EDUCATE AGAINST WAR AND ALL FORMS OF 
CRUELTY. 

By GEO. T. ANGELL, 

President American Humane Education Society. 


I have no doubt the time will come when the great 
“Woman's Christian Temperance Union’’ will take the 
greater name which rightfully belongs to it, and 
become ‘“ The Woman's Christian Union” of America 
and the World; a name which, while more effective to 
promote the special object for which the organiza- 
tion was founded, will cover all others into which it 
has since grown. 

If this world is ever to be redeemed from bar- 
barism and cruelty of every form it must come 
through the influence of woman, and there is no 
organization of women at present more powerful to 
redeem it than the W. C. T. U. 

The attention of all nations should be directed to 
the Congresses to be held at our great World’s Expo. 
sition at Chicago, where two of the most important 
questions to the progress of civilization and human- 
ity will be presented, viz.: (1) How can we stop 
wars? (2) How can we humanely educate all nations for 
the prevention of every form of cruelty both to our own 
and the lower races that depend on our protection and care? 

I believe Ruskin was right when he declared that 
if whenever war threatened between two nations 
all the Christian women of those nations would put 
on mourning apparel, and wear it until the danger 
ceased, there would be no war. I believe, too, that 
if whenever war threatens between two Christian 
nations all Christian people in those nations.will offer 
daily prayers in their churches, in great union prayer- 
meetings in all their cities and towns, and in their homes, 
and call upon their fellow-Christians in other countries to 
join in their prayer that the Almighty will be pleased to 
avert the great calamity, there will not be a politician 
in Christendom who will dare to stand up‘in Con- 
gress, Parliament, or elsewhere and advocate war. 

I am exceedingly anxious that from the Women’s 
Congress of our great International Exposition shall 
go out an appeal to the Christian women and 
Christian churches of the world to stop wars be- 
tween Christian nations; also that they shall throw 
their mighty influence into efforts to humanely 
educate the children of all nations for the preven- 
tion of every form of cruelty that now curses the 
human and lower races. 

FROM THE ILLINOIS NORMAL TEACHER. 

GEORGE T. ANGELL says: 

“+ It is in the power of the world's Christian women to 
prevent any war likely to arise between civilized nations. 

In this way: 

1. Hold in every town great union prayer meet- 
ings, to pray that the war may be averted. 

2. Ask all clergymen, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, to preach a sermon on war and offer 
prayers against it in their churches. 

3. Wear, so long as war threatens, some badge of 
mourning. 

4. Send in petitions to Congress or parliaments, 
as the case may be, from every city and town, 
asking that the difficulty be settled by arbitration. 

When the world's Christian women with united voice 
demand ‘‘ peace on earth,” thereis no monarch in Europe 
or politician in America who will dare to withstand such 
a demand.” 


THE PROPOSED TERRIBLE 
HORSE RACE TO CHICAGO. 


Our readers all remember the terrible horse race 
between German and Austrian officers, which a few 


| months ago shocked the humane sentiment of the 


civilized world. 

From our February paper they also learned that 
some three hundred cowboys were proposing to start 
from Chadron, Nebraska, at sunrise on May 15, for 
a similar race of over seven hundred miles to the 
Nebraska building at “‘ The Chicago World’s Fair” — 
the first arriving to receive a purse of $1500 and the 
second a purse of $500. 

We stated that if these semi-barbarians were to 
pass through Massachusetts we thought we could 
take care of all of them without difficulty, but as 
it was we had written our friend John G. Shortall, 
Esq., president of ‘‘ The Illinois Humane Society,” who 
would unquestionably do all in his power to pre- 
vent this proposed outrage. 

But letters now coming tous (two by last mail) 
lead us to say that the race seems to be fully 
determined upon, that the time of starting is fixed 
at about June 25th (perhaps the hottest part of summer) 
and that each rider is allowed only two horses for 
over seven hundred miles. 

Under these circumstances we do most earnestly 
pray all the about ten thousand American editors who 
will receive marked copies of this paper,and all our 
Western Humane Societies, and all humane citizens, to 
prevent, by the power of the press and the enforcement 
of laws, this disgrace to American civilization, so 
that if the race is begun no rider shall ever be per- 
mitted to enter Chicago having ridden two horses 
night and day, under whip and spur, over seven hundred 
miles to win these purses. 

And we do most earnestly ask all our “ Band of 
Mercy”? members and all humane people who may 
reside in any city or town through which these men, 
if they succeed in starting, may attempt to pass, to 
receive them everywhere with hisses and cries of 
Shame!” 

In behalf of the dumb beasts whom it is proposed 
to ride in this terrible race, I earnestly pray the 
assistance of all who are able in any way toassist in 
saving them from torture and our country from 
this disgrace. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


CRUSADERS.” 


The Crusaders of the Middle Ages, seeking with 
sword and lance to redeem the Holy Sepulchre, lost, it 
may be, a hundred thousand lives and accomplished 
nothing. The crusaders of our Western States, 
whose only weapon was prayer, closed a multitude 
of dram shops and accomplished a great reform. 
Slavery abolished by violence cost this nation the mos 
terrible civil war of modern history. ¢ 

Great Britain abolished slavery in all her colonies 
without the firing of a single gun or the loss of a 
single life. 

For the success of any reform calm discussion, 
petition, persuasion, and prayer are weapons far 
more effective than violence of language or action. 

When the Christian churches of all nations follow 
the teachings of the Master as set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount, there will be no more wars in Europe 
or America. 

If, as we believe, Humane Education is God’s way 
of leading the nations out of the Red Sea of cruelty 
and crime to the promised millennium, then is our 
** American Humane Education Society’ one of the first 
rays of the most glorious sunrise the world has ever 
seen. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HYDROPHOBIA IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

The colored people of the Southern States have 
perhaps more dogs in proportion to population than 
any people in the world. Their houses abound with 
unlicensed dogs, and we are told that no case has ever 
been known of a Southern black man having hydro- 
phobia. Will our readers kindly inform us if any 
such case has ever come to their knowledge. 

We are told that sixty years ago, when almost every 
farmer in New England had one or more dogs and 
no license was required, there were no cases of hydro- 
phobia. 

We are told that in Constantinople, where male 
and female dogs swarm, there is no hydrophobia. 
If not, why not? 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY’S PRIZES. 


As our readers know, I have had the pleasure 
of offering, in behalf of our ‘‘ American Humane 
Education Society,” a variety of prizes. 

First. Three prizes of $200 each for the best 
three stories of not less than 100 * Black 
Beauty” pages each, illustrating kindness and 
cruelty to animals in our Northern, Southern, 
and Western States and Territories. 

These stories have been for several months 
in the hands of an excellent committee, consist- 
ing of Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom, and Mr. H. Butterworth, editor of 
The Youth's Companion.” 'The decision of the 
committee we hope to give in June **Our Dumb 
Animals ;” and we are assured in advance that 
in offering these prizes we have made a splendid 
investment. 

Second. Three prizes of $100 each for (1) 
the best essay on the moral nature of the horse ; (2) 
the best essay on the humane treatment and training 
of the horse; (3) the best practical plan of decreas- 
ing vivisection in this country. 

These essays are now all in the hands of the 
committee appointed by our directors, and in 
due time their decision will be announced. 

Third. Seven prizes, amounting in all to 
$700, for best essays on the importance of 
humane education in our ‘* Higher Institutions 
of Learning,” and the best practical plans of 
promoting it. 

The committee to take these essays in charge 
were the Hon. Wm. T. Harris, National Com- 
missioner of Public Education, Washington, 
D. C.; the late lamented Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, and the Very Reverend Wm. Byrne, 
D.D., Vicar General of the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton. 

‘These essays will soon be in condition to be 
put into the hands of the two surviving mem- 
bers of the committee, to whom, in case of 
difference of opinion, it may be necessary to 
add a third. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


‘* A father of a growing boy” in a Massachu- 
setts inland city, justly indignant that a 
clothing firm should be tempted by the fiend 
of avarice ‘‘to incite boys to deliberate and 
wanton cruelty,” and that a newspaper should 
lend its columns to this instigation of youthful 
crime, sends usadisplay advertisement in great 
staring capitals, cut from one of the local pa- 
pers, headed— 

FUN FOR THE BOYS! 
DEATH FOR THE CATS! 


Then it promises in sightly type that for 
every purchase of four dollars or more in the 
boys’ department a ‘* Buffalo Bill Gun ” will be 
given, ‘* whether asked for or not,” in token of 
** good will toward the boys.” 

Good will toward the boys! 
enemy! ‘This is the way Jesse Pomeroys are 
made. Money gained by corrupting and bru- 
talizing boys is filthy lucre indeed. For what 
doth it profit a man to gain the whole worldand 
debase his own and other souls? Such ‘*fun” 
as wounding, maiming, and killing defenceless 
eats is cruel, cowardly, and mean beyond 
expression, but it is infinitely worse to sear 
and harden and stain with cruelty young con- 
sciences that else might be tender and humane. 

Since the above was put in type, we have 
received the following protest cut from a local 
paper, and a lady of that city has written in 
earnest remonstrance against this iniquity. 
The firm not only advertises it as conspicuously 
as types can do, but placards it to attract 
passers-by. In view of the indignation that is 
rising, ‘* the boys’ department” of that store is 
in danger, and the other departments as well. 
And the newspapers also will find that sort 
of advertising unprofitable :— 

The concern that advertises ‘‘Fun for the boys! 
Death to the cats!” ought to be ashamed of itself. 
In these days of progress toward humanity, no de- 
cent man can afford to instigate growing boys to 
cruelty toward dumb animals. I havetwo boys, and 
my efforts to teach them kindness toward animals 


lead me to protest against such wanton efforts to 
incite boys to brutality. 


\ A CITIZEN OF WARD FIVE. 


Their worst 


GOOD WESTERN NEWS. 

The Humane Society of Sioux City, Iowa, 
now only three years old, is as‘old as the oldest 
in far-sighted comprehension of humane ideas. 

Secretary Cromwell writes: ‘* We have lately 
been trying to get the children of the public 
schools interested in the work and have good 
success.” An interested audience filled the 
United States court room recently to hear an 
address from Rev. Mary A. Safford on the ob- 
jects of the society. It was composed largely 
of teachers of the public schools, to whom a 
special invitation had been given, as the so- 
ciety seeks to impress them with the impor- 
tance of instilling its principles into the minds 
and hearts of their pupils. Of this address 
the secretary says: ‘‘It made a great im- 
pression and has greatly helped us.” Here is 
a truthful sentence from it :— 

The most effective method of promoting any good 
work is by the teaching and the training of the 
children, hence next to their fathers and mothers, 
yes, oftentimes before their parents, we look to the 
teachers in our public schools to awaken the interest 
of our boys and girls in sweet mercy’s holy cause. 


In the following earnest language is described 
what too often is seen and heard in Boston as 
in Sioux City. Let there be a noted prize- 
fight, and the sidewalks of our own Washing- 
ton Street at ‘newspaper row’ are blocked by 
crowds eagerly watching the bulletin boards 
that pander to their brutal instincts. And then 
the air resounds with newsboy cries of what is 
as demoralizing as the worst dime novel. It is 
a disgrace to any city that such things should 
be. But they grow fewer. ‘Though slowly, 
and with eddies that discourage the faint- 
hearted, the rising tide of humane evolution 
flows steadily on. It is a tide that has no ebb. 


As you pass along the streets of our city the picture 
that constantly greets your eyes is that of what 
great hero? ‘Corbett! Corbett! Corbett!” Asyou 
wait a moment at the corner for the next car what is 
the newsboy’s cry that loud and clear rings out upon 
the air and falls upon yourear? Listen: “ All about 
the prize fight! Ali about the prize fight !”” And because 
newspapers refiect the world about them, because 
street pictures and street cries are an index of popu- 
lar thought and feeling, no intelligent person think- 
ing of what daily greets the eyes and ears of young 
people, all over our land, can fail to realize the 
pressing need of humane education in the home, in 
the school, andin the church. For so long as brutal 
sports are popular, helpless little children will be 
beaten by cruel parents, and faithful dumb animals 
will be starved and overdriven and tortured by those 
who have no power to appreciate their suffering. 
Whatever tends in any way to degrade thought to 
low levels, to blunt the finer feelings of mankind, 
directly promotes that cruelty which is largely the 
result of ignorance and lack of sympathy. And 
because so many influences are constantly at work 
to brutalize our race, there is urgent need of those 
that harmonize it, that lessen the world’s suffering 
by promoting the power to comprehend another’s 
pain and the desireto remove rather than to increase 
this pain. Realizing this great need, earnest, 
thoughtful men and women have tried to meet it by 
organizing societies to promote humane education 
and prevent the cruel treatment of children and 
dumb animals. 


SENATORS WHO DESERVE 
RE-ELECTION. 


The Minnesota State Senate has made a good 
record against docking. The St. Paul 
Dispatch”? reports the passage of a bill to 
prevent the crime :— 


Senator Smith denied that docking was resorted to 
for any purpose other than for making a horse 
stylish in appearance. Senator Day detailed a con- 
versation he had had with Dr. Curryer, one of the 
most noted horsemen of the State, in which the 
latter had expressed himself as strongly in favor of 
the bill. There were a good many votes explained, 
Senators Little, Probstfield, Wood, Lommen, and 
Phelps all giving their reasons for voting against the 
bill. Senator Smith offered to allow an amendment 
excepting necessary cases, but the other and less 
conciliatory friends of the bill would not consent, and 
the bill passed by a vote of 80 to 15. 


THIRTY 


“What did the children of Israel do after they 
came through the Red Sea?” asked a Boston Sun- 
day school teacher. 

“Dried their clothes, I s’pose,” replied Tommy 

akebean. — Texas Siftings, 


HOW TO LEARN FROM THE BIRDS. 


There are mechanical engineers among the birds, 
and one of the most practical is a member of the 
swallow family. Between the Winooski Valley and 
Lake Champlain, north of the city of Burlington, lies 
a broad sand-plain high above the lake level, through 
which the Central Railroad was to be carried in a 
tunnel. But the sand was destitute of moisture or 
cohesiveness, and the engineers, after expending a 
large sum of money, decided that the tunnel could . 
not be constructed because there were no means of 
sustaining the material during the building of the 
masonry. The removal of so large a quantity of 
material from a cut of such dimensions alsoinvolved 
an expense that was prohibitory. The route was 
consequently given up and the road built in a crook- 
ed ravine through the centre of the city, involving 
ascending and descending grades of more than one 
hundred and thirty feet to the mile. When the rail- 
road was opened these grades were found to involve 
a cost which practically drove the through freights 
to a competing railroad. 

There was at the time a young man in the engi- 
neer's Office of the railroad who said that he could 
tunnel the sandbank at a very small cost. He was 
summoned before the managers and questioned. 
“Yes,” he said, modestly, “I can build the tunnel for 
so many dollars per running foot, but I cannot 
expect you to act upon my opinion when so many 
American and European engineers have declared 
the project impracticable.” The managers knew 
that the first fifty feet of the tunnel involved all the 
difficulties. They offered him and he accepted a 
contract to build fifty feet of the structure. 

His plan was simplicity itself. On a vertical face 
of the bank he marked the line of an arch largerthan 
the tunnel. On this line he drove into the bank 
sharpened timbers, twelve feet long, three by four 
inches square. Then he removed six feet of the 
material and drove in another arch of twelve-foot 
timbers, removing six feet more of sand, repeating 
this process until he had space enough to commence 
the masonry. As fast as this was completed the 
space above it was filled, leaving the timbers in 
place. Thus he progressed, keeping the masonry 
well up to the excavation, until he had pierced the 
bank with the cheapest tunnel ever constructed, 
which has carried’ the traffic of a great railroad for 
thirty years, and now stands as firm as on the day of 
its completion. 

The engineer was asked if there was any sugges- 
tion of the structure adopted by him in the books on 
engineering. ‘‘No,” he said, “it eame to me in this 
way. I was driving by the place where the first 
attempts were made, of which a colony of bank- 
swallows had taken possession. Jt occurred to me 
that these little engineers had disproved the asser- 
tions that this material had no cohesion. They have 
their homes in it, where they raise two families 
every summer. Every home is a tunnel, self-sus- 
taining without masonry. A larger tunnel can be 
constructed by simply extending the principle. 
This is the whole story. The bank-swallow is the 
inventor of this form of tunnel construction. Iam 
simply a copyist—his imitator.” 

There are fine points in animal engineering.—Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of L. E. Chittenden. 


(From Advertiser reports of Prof. Drummond’s Lowell 
Institute Lectures on the Evolution of Man.) 

Take the lower animals. That they have 
minds no one now disputes. They share our feel- 
ings. All the principal emotions are represented 
among animals, and the curious thing is that the 
higher animals have the higher emotions. That is 
to say, we find that jealousy came into the world with 
the fishes, affection with the birds, cruelty with the 
carnivora, and soon. Scarcely anything is found in 
adult man not found in the animals, and in the 
child they appear in about the same order in which 
they appear in beasts. That is, the qualities which 
appear in the lowest order of beasts are the ones 
which first appear in the child. 


Itis not surprising that some means of communica- 
tion exist between animals. The fact that they ex- 
ist together proves this. Every one has noticed that 
ants stop to greet one another when they meet. One 
species of monkey utters six distinct sounds to ex- 
press the consciousness of the presence of danger. 
The deer uses three different sounds to express the 
same idea. If man was placed back in the condition 
of the primitive ages, he would use a similar method 
of expression. 


When moving, don't forget your cat. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, and 
forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by which 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals shall convict persons of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 
nest. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., April, 1893. 

2000 large cards for posting, containing the 
above notice, can be had at our offices without 
charge. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THE ENGLISH SPARROW AS A PET. 


As a guest we have been entertaining for the greater 
part of the winter one of the little pariahs of Boston 
streets, an English sparrow. We took him into our 
home at first from sheer pity. One snowy day the 
boys in the neighborhood were amusing themselves 
with air-guns. Our attention was called to the fact 
by a shot hitting against the window, and we looked 
out just in time to see another shot strike a sparrow, 
knocking the poor little thing from a tree into the 
snow. 

We ran out, drove away the boys, and picking up 
the wounded bird brought him into the house. On 
examination we found the shot had broken his wing. 
It seemed crucl to think of leaving him out of doors 
where he would certainly be devoured by the first 
stray cat; and while he hopped about throngh the 
rooms with very becoming dignity, though evident 
curiosity, we hunted for something to keep him in. 

The best thing we could find was a shoe box, 
which we made as comfortable as we could by cut- 
ting holes for light and air, and fastening in a perch 
for him to rest on. Into this we put him, with 
plenty of crumbs and a dish of water. He did not 
seem so discontented as one might suppose. Al- 
though his wing was lame and drooped pitifully, he 
walked about in his prison, took great pleasure in 
wading back and forth through his dish of water, 
and even chirped loudly at intervals. 

We tried to tie up his wing that the bones might 
knit, but he fought so desperately with the bindings 
we used, and pecked so persistently at them that we 
finally gave up, fearing he would harm himself by 
his efforts. 

For two or three days we kept him in this box, 
then, seeing that he could not fly, we borrowed a 
cage from a friend for his use. He seemed delighted 
with the additional space and light, and for a few 
days jumped about very cheerfully. Every day we 
let him out in the room for exercise, which he 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy. Catching him was 
an amusing task. He was not in the least afraid, he 
simply defied us. When, after getting a hat over 
him, we took him in our hands, he would bite so 
savagely and hold on so firmly, that we would often 
have to call some one to open his bill and release 
us. 

After a while we noticed that he looked thinner 
and did not appear so bright as at first. We attrib- 
uted the change in part to his unhealed wing, but 
we were troubled lest unconsciously we might be 
neglecting him in some way. His food had been 
crumbs, and one day it occurred to us that probably 
he wanted grain. We bought him some oats, and 
the heartiness with which he ate them satisfied us 
that we had discovered what he had been craving 
for. 

At present he is alive and well, a plump, happy 
bird, with the exception that his wing has never 
strengthened enough to allow him tofly. In spite of 
his belonging to an outcast race, he is a great favor- 
ite with the family, and when he is hopping about 
and chirping gayly, none regrets that the prophecies 
of friends did not come to pass and that we were 
“able to keep an English sparrow alive in the 
house.” LovISE E. MEANS. 


A CANARY BIRD’S ACT. 


IT SEEMS A GOOD DEAL MORE LIKE REASON THAN IN- 
STINCT. 


My canary bird Noah is singing over my head an 
unusually beautiful and cheering song, says a writer 
in the Philadelphia Times, and I fancy that his clear 
notes are due to the clever trick he performed one 
morning lately. The night before had been very 
cold, but the sun rose warm and the chill wind had 
departed, so that when Noah, in his pretty, clever 
way, begged me to let him have a little fly around 
the garden, I opened the window and bade him go. 

On these rare occasions he waits for my whistle to 
tell him “ time’s up,” but on this occasion I had not 
more than seated myself at my work when I saw 
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Noah at the window pane. I wassurprised, butcon- 
cluded he had found the air unpleasantly cold; so I 
raised the sash to admit him. 

But as I put out my hand to take him he flew back 
into the garden. I laughed at his play, for I took it 
to be that, and went back to my seat. In another 
minute, however, I heard a flutter of wings once 
more against the glass, and saw Noah there again. 
Calling to him that I was not to be fooled again, I 
kept my seat, but he continued to throw himself so 
violently against the pane that I was afraid he 
would kill himself, so I once more opened the win- 
dow. 

As soon as I did so, he flew away as before, but 
this time it dawned on me that he might mean 
something by hisconduct. I stepped out into the 
garden, where he greeted me with a burst of joyful 
song, and flew away just a few feet ahead of me, 
looking back as he fluttered on. I followed and he 
led me to a rose bush at the other end of the garden, 
but I could not see what brought him, until, with a 
series of loud staccato notes, he flew down beside a 
heap of yellow leaves. 

Then | saw lying there what I took to bea dead 
canary, but when I stooped and took it up in my 
hand it stirred feebly. The poor little creature had 
evidently been out all night in the cold and was al- 
most frozen, but on my placing it near the stove in 
a spool basket on a soft bed of cotton, it gradually 
revived. 

Noah was delighted, and would fly from me back 
to the invalid twenty times a minute, trilling his 
prettiest songs and hopping about the other canary 
with his saucy head on one side and chirping, 
“How are you now, brother?” as plainly as if he 
said it. 

I have advertised for the lost bird’s owner, and no 
one has appeared as yet. 


= 


* Didn’t you find him just as I represented him?” 

Lady (indignantly)—No, sir; you said he was a 
bird dog and he hasn’t sung a note yet, and I’ve had 
him two weeks.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


Thrice welcome, sweetest harbinger of spring, 
With raiment dipped in heaven’s ethereal blue. 
We greet thee not alone as little friend 
But prophet, true as proof of holy writ. 
For thou dost bring unto our waiting ears 
The tidings sweet that spring-time soon will come, 
When earth shall doff her garb of sombre hue 
And clothe herself in robes of emerald green, 
And sweetest flowers in wild luxuriance bloom 
To deck the parent fond who gave them birth, 
When forest trees their banners high shall wave, 
And myriad birds shall sing their sweetest songs 
In token of the glad return of spring. 
Ab! sadly have we missed thee, little bird. 
When the bleak winds from off New England’s coast, 
With icy breath did chill thy tiny frame, 
And bade thee hie dig to warmer clime, 
Didst thou, all safe within thy feathery bark, 
Steer thy quick voyage, as straight as plummet’s line, 
To groves where golden fruit doth ever grow, 
And blossoms white do yield their rich perfume. 
Now, Winter’s bir J doth leave his icy throne; 
So, like the homesick child, back dost thou haste 
Again, tothy dear native Northern home. 
Soon on yon bough thy cosy nest we'll spy; 
Within, those precious eggs, which thou wilt warm 
Till quickened into life, glad joy and love. 
Anon the brittle shells shall sudden burst, 
And forth shall come thy welcome baby birds 
With instincts wondrous, even as thine own. 
May He who notes the sparrow when it falls, 
Note every joy and grief of thee and thine; 
And shield thee oft from each and every harm; 
And when again New England’s ice and snow, 
In torrents wild shall haste to meet the sea, 
Wilt thou to us the gladsome tidings bear 
That joyous spring once more is near at hand! 


C. T. GRILLEY. 
Boston, Mass., March, 1893. 


4% Paul Bourget says in “Cosmopolis:” “An anony- 
mous letter ought not to be even read. Any one so 
cowardly as to use arms of this sort does not deserve 
that one should pay him the honor of looking at 
what he has written.” - 

Perhaps severely said in some cases, but in the 
majn just. At this office no attention whatever is 
paid to anonymous communications. Every such 
letter means two cents wasted by the sender, 
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[Translated from the German for Our Dumb Animals.]| 


NOIREAU. 


“Don’t be uneasy, sir; you will not miss the train. 
I have taken passengers to the station for the last 
fifteen years, and have not once been too late —no, 
not once. It is always behindhand at least ten 
minutes.” 

On this particular day, however, we reached the 
station just in time to see it rushing off. How wasI 
to dispose of the three hours before another train 
would be due? I inquired of the station master, 
who informed me that the only thing worth seeing 
in this neighborhood was the waterfall of Chaudron. 
He pointed out a little house with green blinds. “If 
you inquire there,” he said, “old Simon, the guide, 
will take you there for a trifle.” 

I knocked at the door, which was opened by an old 
woman. 

“Simon,” she said, “is in bed with an attack of 
rheumatism, but if you wish to see the Chaudron, Noi- 
reau can take you there.” She hesitated. “I ought 
to tell you, however, that Noireau is not a man.” 

“What is he, then?” I inquired. 

“He is our dog,” she replied, “but he is quite ac- 
customed to showing the way to strangers; besides 
it is cheaper for you. My husband charges three 
francs, and you can have Noireau for half the price.” 

“Very well; but where is this Noireau?” 

“He is sunning himself in the garden. He has 
only just returned from taking a party of English- 
men to the Chaudron. Shall I call him? Noireau! 
Noireau!” 

In a few minutes a small black-haired dog jumped 
in through the open window. He had a pair of 
bright, intelligent eyes, with which he measured 
me from head to foot, while the old woman ex- 
plained that I was a traveller, who wished to be con- 
ducted to the Chaudron. 

“But I must be back in time to take the 4 o’clock 
train,” I explained. 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” said she. “Come, Noi- 
reau! Allons!” 

But Noireau stood looking at her and did not stir. 

“Oh, how stupid I am,” said she; “I have forgot- 
ten his sugar.” She went to the cupboard and 
brought me four lumps of sugar. ‘Do you see, Noi- 
reau? I have given the gentleman your sugar. Now 
be off!” 

He turned, and went out of the door, while I fol- 
lowed. As we went through the village we met 
groups of children, who called “ Noireau. Noireau!” 
They wished to play with him, but Le looked at 
them disdainfully, as if he would s:y, “I have no 
time to play just now. I must attend to my duty.” 

“Let him alone,” said one little boy. ‘*Don’t you 
see he is guiding the gentleman to the Chaudron? 
Bonjour, m’sieur !” taking off his hat to me. 

I felt almost ashamed, for it seemed as if the little 
animal had me entirely in his power. On we went, 
over a very dusty high road, Noireau running so 
quickly that I had hard work to keep up with him. 
In vain I cried, “Noireau! Noireau! Don’t run so 
fast!” Atlast I could stand it no longer, but took 
refuge under a tree, though not a very shady one, 
that stood in the way. This did not please my guide. 
He looked round angrily at me and began to bark. 
This was evidently not in the programme. I walked 
on, and he seemed satisfied with me. After afew 
moments we came to a charming shady spot, where 
alittle path 1ed through a thicket of woods. Along 
this path Noireau went, looking round occasionally 
to see that I did notlose my way. Atlast he came 
to alittle brook, by the side of which was a rough 
bench. Here he taid himself down and waited for 
me. I began to understand hislanguage. He seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Here is a nice cool place and a comfortable 
bench. Sit down and rest; I will allow you to do 
so.” I obeyed him—sat down on the bench and 
lighted a cigar. I was on the pointof offering one to 
my companion, but it occurred to me that a lump of 
sugar would be more to his taste. He received it 
graciously, and laid himself down at my feet. He 
was evidently accustomed to take a rest at this 
place. In about ten minutes he awoke, stretched 
himself, and, glancing at me, began to walk slowly 
on through the most charming scenery of the can 
ton. At last we came to where two paths met. He 
stood a moment as if thinking, then walked on to 
the left, where there was a very pretty view. Hav- 
ing stood a few minutes, till he thought I had ad- 
mired it sufficiently, he turned again and took the 
path to the right. Very soon we heard the noise of 
the waterfall. Noireau commenced to bark and to 
jump, as if he would say, “Now we have arrived at 
our destination.” 

The Chaudron was indeed quite well worth fee- 
ing; but, after all, it did not interest me so much 


as my little companion. On each side of the water- 
fall was a little Swiss cottage, and two young girls— 
one a blonde and the other a brunette — stood ready 
to serve milk to customers. I rather admired the 
blonde girl with the pretty blue eyes, but Noireau’s 
taste didn’t seem to agree with mine. As I ap- 
proached her, he stood in the way and began to 
bark. I took the hint, and turned towards the other 
cottage, where I ordered a glass of milk from the 
brunette. Noireau followed her into the house. 
Looking through the window, I saw her giving him 
his saucer of milk before she had attended to me. It 
was plain he had been bribed. When he came out, t 
treated him to another lump of sugar, and when [ 
had paid for my milk I walked on, taking the same 
path by which we had come. This did not please 
Noireau, and I found he intended returning by an- 
other path, which I found still prettier and more 
romantic than the way by which we had come. We 
approached the village, and the children again tried 
to entice Noireau to play with them. He growled at 
them angrily, as if he would say, ‘* Don’t you see I 
am busy? I must take this gentleman to the sta- 
tion.” 

We arrived in excellent time. I gave Noircau the 
two remaining lumps of sugar, and then took leave 
of my pleasant little companion, who remained 
standing till I was fairly off. 


THE SUPER-SENSE OF ANIMALS. 


REMARKABLE EVIDENCE OF THEIR APPRECIATION OF 
IMPENDING DANGERS. 

When engaged in locating a railway in New Bruns- 
wick, Mr. James Camden, a civil engineer, Was com- 
pelled one night by a very severe snowstorm to 
take refuge in a small farmhouse. The farmer 
owned two dogs — one an old Newfoundland and the 
other acollie. In due time the farmer and his fam- 
ily went to bed, the Newfoundland stretched himself 
out by the chimney corner, and Mr. Camden and the 
man with him rolled themselves in their blankets on 
the floor in front of the fire. 

The door of the house was closed by a wooden 
latch and fastened by a bar placed across it. Mr. 
Camden and his man were just falling asleep when 
they heard the latch of the door raised. They did 
not get up immediately, and in a short time the 
latch was tried again. 

They waited a few minutes, and then Mr. Camden 
rose, unfastened the door, and looked out. Seeing 
nothing, he returned to his blankets, but did not re- 
place the bar across the door. Two or three minutes 
later the latch was tried a third time. This time the 
door opened, and the collie walked in. He pushed 
the door quite back, walked straight to the old New- 
foundland, and appeared to make some kind of a 
whispered communication to him. Mr. Camden lay 
still and watched. The old dog rose and followed 
the other out of the house. Both presently returned, 
driving before them a valuable ram belonging to 
the farmer that had become separated from the rest 
of the flock, and was in danger of perishing in the 
storm. Now, how did the collie impart to the other 
dog a knowledge of the situation unless through 
some super-sense unknown to us? — Forest and 
Stream. 


Said a sharp atterney to a rambling witness: — 
“Now, ge must give pon ge and exact answers. 
You said you drove a milk wagon, did you not?” 
“No, sir, 1 didn’t.” “Don’t you drive a milk wa- 

on?” ‘No, sir.” *‘ Aha! hat do you do, sir?” 
“T drive a hoss, sir.” 


A lawyer worried a witness with so many ques- 
tions that the poor man declared he was so exhausted 
that he must have a drink of water before he could 
say another word. Upon this the judge remarked, 
“I think, sir, you had better let the witness go now, 
for you have pimped him dry.” — Greenbag. 


Apropos of the lawyers pitching into experts on 
the witness stand in murder trials, the case is re. 
called where the lawyer looked quizzically at the 
doctor who was testifying and said :— 

“Doctors sometimes make mistakes, don’t they?” 

“The same as lawyers,” was the reply. 

“But doctors’ mistakes are buried six feet under 

und,” said the lawyer. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “and lawyers’ mistakes 
sometimes swing six feet in the air.””"—Boston Herald. 


“They've raked in a pretty tough-looking lot this 
morning, haven't they?” said tke stranger to the 
reporter in the police court. 

“You are looking at the wrong lot,”” answered the 
reporter. “Those are not the prisoners; they are the 
lawyers.” — Greenbag. 


A female lawyer belongs tothe fee-line persuasion. 


When moving, don't forget your cat. 


DANDY BILLION. 
BY FRANCES E. FRYATT. 


I’m the Prince of Ponies, I prance in pride, 
For nowhere else in the world so wide 
Is a horse so happy, and sound, and gay, 
Be he cream, or sorrel, or roan, or gray. 
For no overhead check torments my neck, 
Or cramps my muscles free, 

No ed rein with curb and chain 

akes motion misery! 
I am fourteen hands, and a brilliant bay, 
My temper is sunny, and soft, and gay, 
For I’m kept with the kindest, gentlest care, 
On the softest beds and the sweetest fare. 
Light and easy my load, and smooth the road 

On which I travel free, 
From whip and curb that so disturb 

One’s equine-imity. 


Then a spacious “box,” both warm and light, 
Is my special comfort day and night, 
For I’ve plenty of room to stretch at ease, 
Roll, tumble, or walk — just as I please; 
DI’ve no narrow stall, with darkened wall 

My full, bright eye to dim, 
No tether tight, by day and night, 

To stiffen every limb ! 


When the summer winds blow and grass is green, 
My coat takes on a satiny sheen. 
When autumn cometh, with chill and storm, 
My coat grows velvety, thick, and warm, 
For (’m never * clipped,” and cruelly stripped 
Of what God gives to me 
By a wondrous plan, that wilful man 
In his blindness will not see! 


I’ve a silky mane, and its ripples deck 

The graceful curve of my glossy neck, 

And my tail, as black as a raven’s wing, 

At the flies and gnats I gaily swing! 

For no “docking knife,” 
Has made a quy of me! 

So, long and bright, though dark as night, 
My mane and tail flow free! 


So I canter, gallop, and trot and run, 
And kick up too, for I’m full of fun, 
And I skim the fields with many a bound, 
For my shoes are light and my feet are sound! 
By no yokel rude am I ever shoed, 

But a blacksmith good and true, 
Who with gentle hold jits shoes on cold, 

As all good blacksmiths do! 

— The Ladies’ World. 


1at shortens life, 


A PERSIAN HORSE. 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE, AND DOCILE, AND INSISTED ON 
BEING PETTED. 

“Persian horses,” says Mrs. Bishop in ‘‘ Journeys 
in Persia and Kurdistan,” “are to be admired and 
liked. Their beauty is a source of constant enjoy- 
ment, and they are almost invariably gentle and 
docile. It is in vain to form any resolution against 
making a pet of one of them. My new acquisition, 
‘ Boy,’ insists on being petted, and his enticing ways 
are irresistible. He is always tethered in front of 
my tent, with a rope long enough to give him con- 
siderable liberty, and he tock advantage of it the 
very first day to come into the tent and make it ap- 
parent that he wanted me to divide a lemon with 
him. Grapes were his preference, then came cu- 
cumber, bread, and biscuits. Finally he drank milk 
out of a soup plate. He comes up to me and puts 
down his head to have his ears rubbed, and if I do 
not attend to him at once, or if I cease attending to 
him, he gives me a gentle but admonitory thump. 
I dine outside the tent and he is tied to my chair, 
and waits with wonderful patience for the odds and 
ends, only occasionally rubbing his soft nose against 
my face to remind me he isthere. A friendly snuf- 
fie is the only sound he makes. He does not know 
how to fight, or that feeth and heels are for any 
other uses than eating and drinking. He is really 
the gentlest and most docile of his race. The point 
at which he draws the line is being led; then he 
draws back and a mulish look comes into his sweet 
eyes. But he follows like a dog, and when I walk he 
is always with me. He comes when I call him, ° 
stops when I do, accompanies when I leave the road 
in search of flowers, and usually puts his head 
either on my shoulder or under my arm. To him I 
am an embodiment of melons, cucumbers, grapes, 
peaches, biscuits, and sugar, with a good deal of 
petting and ear-rubbing thrown in.” 


“John,” said the minister’s wife, “how many 
more times are you going to recite that sermon of 
yours? 

* Don’t bother me, my dear, if you 


lease,” he re- 
plied. 


“Tam practising what I preach.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Brown (after the fire).—What was the last thing 
played on the organ at Tremont Temple? 
Smith.—The hose. 


Solomon was the first magistrate who proposed to 
split the difference. 
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HOW THEY SOLD BILLY. 


It was an established fact that the Woodwards had 
more brains than money. At the time that Robert, 
the eldest child, was ready to enter college, money 
was exceedingly scarce. Economy had been the 
rule for many years in the household, so it could not 
be practised now as an exception. At last, how- 
ever, it was resolved to eke out the slender sum set 
apart for Robert’s education by selling Billy, the 
horse that had done the family excellent service for 
many years, and was loved almost as if he werea 
human friend. Robert was absent when the ques- 
tion of ways and means was decided upon. Like 
many other bright young boys he was very desirous 
of obtaining a good education. He wanted to make 
the most of his life. He felt that he would be a 
greater power for good with an education than 
without one. Sometimes, however, he doubted 
whether he was ever to enter college. Circum- 
stances seemed to be against the indulgence of. any 
such thought. 

Consequently, great was his joy when he was told 
that the way to college was open, that Billy was to 
be sold, and the phaeton too. He threw up his cap 
with a jubilant shout. He kissed his father and 
mother in gratitude, and then hurried off to watch 
for several hours by the bedside of a very sick 
friend. It was nearly midnight when he returned 
home and let himself in softly by the help of his 
night-key. 

He left his boots down stairs and went quietly up 
to bed, so as not to disturb any one. He undressed 
in the dark, for he feared to awaken his sisters if 
he should strike a light, it being the custom of the 
family to leave their doors open into the large hall 
at night. He had four sisters— Frances, Florence, 
Margaret, and Sarah. Their room was next to his. 
As he knelt by his bedside the sound of low sob- 
bing met his ears. Then he heard his sister Frances, 
the eldest of the four, say presently,— 

“What is the matter, Margaret? I don’t believe 
you have slept atall. Are you sick?” 

Margaret was the youngest, a sweet, loving child, 
Robert’s pet. She answered, brokenly,— 

“ Oh, I don’t know just what’s the matter. I guess 
I am sick, for I haven’t shut my eyes.” 

“T can’t sleep, either,” said Sarah, from the oppo- 
site bed. 

“Nor I,” from Florence, her bed-fellow. “I won- 
der what is the matter with us all. Have you been 
asleep, Frances? ” 

“No,” and the eldest girl’s voice was full of tears. 
“Girls, I say, we might as well talk of what’s on 
our mind —it’s Billy,” and she sobbed. 

“Yes, it’s Billy,’ and Margaret’s sobs united with 
her sister’s. 

“But,” and Frances choked down her sobs, ‘* we 
will not be selfish. We love dear old Billy, but we 
love Robert better. Think what a darling brother 
he is! And so good and kind to everybody, too. 
Most boys would rather go to bed and rest after 
working hard all day, but there’s our Robert sitting 
up all night with poor Fred Crowell.” 

“But, Frances,” wailed Margaret, “how can we 
live without Billy? We can never have rides any 
more, never any rides. And what will poormamma 
do?” : 

“That’s what troubles me most,” said Frances— 
“what mamma will do. Driving with Billy is all 
the outdoor pleasure she has! ” 

“Poor mamma!” sobbed Florence. How white 
her face was when papa told her Judge Carroll was 
going to take Billy, and her eyes were full of tears — 
I saw them.” 

Robert had been forced to listen with an aching 
heart. 

“Mother’s eyes full of tears,” he said to himself, 
brokenly, “and she growing paler and wearier 
every day. I will not go to college.” 

And then, his mind made up, Robert slept until 
dawn. 

Early in the morning he was standing at Judge 
Carroll’s door. Of the servant who opened it he in- 
quired: ‘Am I too early to see the Judge?” 

“T think not; the Judge is an early riser.” 

And presently Robert stood in the presence of the 
eccentric and wealthy old bachelor, Judge Carroll. 
He told him the story. 

“Then, I see you don’t want me to buy Billy?” 
said the Judge. 

“That is my errand, sir, if you please.” 

“It is all right, my boy, all right, and God bless 

ou.” 

, “TI feel like saying that to you, sir,” said Robert, 
smiling. 

“Then we’ll say it to each other,” and Judge Car- 
roll’s voice trembled and his eyes grew misty. 


And that is the way Billy was sold. 

But there is a sequel. That very night Judge Car- 
roll sent for Robert, and after a long and earnest 
talk together, Robert was induced to accept a loan. 
So, after all, Robert’s way was opened. 

This occurred nearly four years ago, and Robert is 
now nearly at the end of his college course. Mean- 
while the mother and the girls have enjoyed many 
adrive behind old Billy. Mrs. Woodward’s face is 
not pale and weary, but looks younger than it did 
four years ago, which can be accounted for because 
of her delight in her only son’s brilliant prospects. 

And now, in conclusion, I must tell you something 
that none of the Woodwards know, not even Robert. 

Judge Carroll is an old man, and he has made his 
will. Much of his money is to go to charitable in- 
stitutions, but the sum of five thousand dollars is to 
go to Robert Woodward, the boy who was not will- 
ing to raise himself by walking over his mother’s 
and sisters’ hearts.—Advance. 


EXTRACT FROM T. 0. TROLLOPE’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


Visiting Bellano after the earthquake, we were 
taken by our guide to a handsome palazzo belonging 
to one of the patrician families of the place. It was 
built in the Venetian style, with marble pillars and 
staircases, and a central hall from which the living 
rooms opened. The house still stood, although ina 
ruinous condition. Beneath one side of the hall ran 
arange of stables, tenanted by some fine horses of 
which the owner was extremely fond. On the night 
before the earthquake these animals kept up a constant 
stamping and pawing, the noise echoing through the cor- 
ridors. More than once the head groom and once 
the master himself went into the stables to see what 
might be amiss. The horses were in a strange and 
unac table state of agitation, but they could discover 
nothing else. In what way the coming convulsion was 
conveyed to their senses who can say. For these dumb 
beasts evidently had a knowledge of it, denied to man. 


FEAR AND CHOLERA. 


A striking example of the effects of fear in times 
of cholera is the following authentic fact, which is 
recorded in the newspapers of that time :— 

In 1853 or 1854, I now forget which, we had the 
cholera in Wien (Vienna). The professors at the 
great general hospital in the Alserstrasse had their 
hands full. A man by the name of Franz Holriegl 
was then awaiting the sentence of death for mur- 
der, and the director of the hospital presented a 
petition to Emperor Franz Josef to grant a full par- 
don to this man, providing the culprit in return 
would consent to sleep in a bed from which the 
corpse of a cholera victim had just been removed. 
The Emperor granted a full pardon under the afore- 
said condition, and the condemned man was on] 
too glad to ——- He was taken into the hospital 
and ordered to lie down at once in the same bed 
from which in his presence the corpse was re- 
moved. The man undressed and went to bed. In 
less than half an hour he began vomiting, and in 
six hours he died from cholera. 

The man died from cholera, which he took from 
fright. The corpse removed from the bed was not 
that of a cholera victim, but of a man who met his 
death from a gunshot wound. The experiment did 
not take place in the cholera wing, but in the ward 
for skin diseases.— Washington Star. 


THE BLUE LAWS. 


The Blue Laws of Connecticut were so called be. 
cause they were printed on blue-tinged paper. 

These were some of them :— 

*“*No one shall be a freeman or have a vote, unless 
he is converted and a member of one of the churches 
allowed in the Dominion.” 

“No dissenter from the essential worship of this 
Dominion shall be allowed to give a vote for elect- 
ing magistrates or any officer.” 

“No tood or lodging shall be offered to a heretic.” 

**No one shall cross the river on the Sabbath but 
an authorized clergyman.” 

‘*No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, 
sweep houses, cut hair or shave on the Sabbath 
day. 

oxo one shall kiss his or her children on the Sab- 
bath or feasting days.” 

“The Sabbath day shall begin at sunset Satur- 
day.” 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with 
or bone lace above one shilling a yard, shall be pre- 
sented by the grand jurors, and the selectmen shall 
tax the estate £300.” 

** Whoever brings cards or dice into the Dominion 
shall be fined £53.’ 

“No one shall eat mince pies, dance, play cards, 
or play any instrument of music except the drum, 
trumpet, or jewsharp.” 

“No man shall court a maid in person or by letter, 
without obtaining the consent of her parents; £5 

enalty for the first offence, £10 for the second, and 
or the third, imprisonment during the pleasure of 
the court.” 


SIGNS OF SUMMER. 
When the lark is singing carols from its viewless 
place on high, 


As the sunshine hangs its banners crimson tinted 
o’er the sky; 


When the hum of busy insects answers back the 
linnet’s song, 


When the mists have veiled the mornings and the 
lovely days grow long; 

When the leaves are all a-tremble ’neath the passion 
of the breeze, 


And the grain fields change their shadows like the 
billows of the seas; 


While each cricket chirps its challenge from its 
refuge in the grass, 
And the blossomed boughs are nodding to the pil- 
grims as they pass; 
Summer’s come! 
When the —_—— flies are darting like winged jew- 
els through the air, 


When the birds are singing sweetly to companions 
everywhere; 


When the mountains blend their grandeur into 
softly moulded lines, 


And the rocks peep out in gladness from their 
drapery of vines; 


When the streams laugh very softly to the willows 
as they pass, 


Where the flowers cluster gayly in their many- 
tinted mass 


While the velvet moss is spreading there its carpet- 
ing of green, 


And a fringe of bushes furnish perfect framing of 
the scene, 


Summer's come! 


When the forest’s cooling shadows tempt to rest at 
sultry noon, 


While the murmurs of the leaflets tempt to slumber 
with their tune; 


When the clouds are fleecy whiteness, when the 
atmosphere is bland 


And the season spreads its gladness and its plenty 
o’er the land; 


When the lakelet drinks the sunshine— while its 
mirrored gold is still — 


As it waits to clasp the streamlets dancin ayl 
down the hill, lines 


While God’s beauties, like soft blessings, permeate 
the earth and air, : — 


And unspoken benedictions meet our vision every- 
where, 


Summer’s come! 


When the air is perfume-laden through the watches 
of the night; 


When the moonlight on the meadows is a glorified 
delight, 
As it gilds the lake and river, as it softens rugged 


scenes, 
With its lights and shadows shifting through a mil- 
lion leafy screens; 
Every pool a shining wonder, every tree unstudied 


art, 

Every hill and valley making of its marvel-work a 
part; 

Every day a dream of beauty, every night a new 


surprise; 


Every hour a tempting picture for our wonder- 
haunted eyes; 


When all these are spread before us—each a gem 
without alloy — 


When the soul responds in gladness and the earth is 
drunk with joy, 


While the heart intones its anthems, joining nature 
in her praise, 


And perfection meets perfection in a thousand won- 
drous ways, 


Summer's come! 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A LADY BORN. 


True politeness does not consist of the artificial 
airs of the drawing-room, in what is sometimes 
called “ company manners,” that continue so long as 
there are persons present to look on whose good 
opinion is desired, and relapse into barbarism as 
soon as the company has gone. It is the inborn im- 
pulse of a higher and nobler nature. Here is an apt 
illustration :— 

An aged truckman bent under the weight of a big 
roll of carpet. His bale hook fell from his hand and 
bounded into the gutter out of reach. Twenty idle 
clerks and salesmen saw the old man’s predicament, 
and smiled at his look of bewilderment. No one 
ventured tohelp him. A fashionably dressed young 
woman came along, took in the situation at a 
glance, and without looking to the right or left 
stepped into the gutter, picked up the hook in her 
dainty, gloved fingers, and handed it to the man 
with a smile. The idlers looked at each other and 
at the fair young woman. 

The old truckman, in a violent effort to express 
his thanks politely, lost his hat. It rolled into the 
gutter where the hook had been. This was almost 
too much for any woman, young or past young; 
but this New York girl was equal to the occasion. 
Into the gutter she tripped again and got the soiled 
hat. When she handed it to the truckman a happy 
smile was seen to play about her lips. “God bless 
ye, miss,” the old man said, as the fair maiden 
turned her back on the idlers and went on her way. 
What an example of true politeness! 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead 


every child and older person to | will make some other human being 


seize every opportunity fo say a 


kind word, or do a kind act that 


or some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


15586 Cold Brook, N. Y. 
T. L. Band. 
P., Maud B. Rhodes. 

15587 Gaylordsville, Conn. 
Band of Mercy No. 1. 
P., Mrs. A. B. Giddings. | 

15588 Madison, N. J. + 15601 
Happy Workers Band. 
P., Marie Searing. 

15589 Cold Brook, N. Y. 
Loyal Legion Band. 


15599 Payne, Ohio. 


H an, Tenn. 
. L. Band. 


| 15598 al Band. 
| 


| 15600 
Columbus. Ga. 
| 15602 
| 15603 


| 
P., Jessie Rockwell. Sound, Me. 
15590 Pink, Miss. | Sunflower Band. 
Sunshine Band. | P., Ruby Higgins. 
| 15604 Hamilton, Va. 


P., I. R. McAllister. 
East Islip, L. I., N. Y | 
Sunlight Band. | P., B. W. Minor. 
P., Sarah E. Blayney. 15605 Centreville, R. 1. 
Peckville, Pa. | Star Band. 
Junior E pw orth League Band. | 
‘P., Mrs. Fannie M. Stearns. 
Ceylon, Ind. 
Home School Band. 
P., Anna Chrisman. 
15594 Coldbrook, N. Y. 
Rose Band. 
P., Herbert Keller. 
Edgartown, Mass. 
Hope Band. 

Mrs Jos. K. Silva. 
Bz altimore, Md. 
Baltimore Band. 


15591 Safety Band. 


15592 
15606 Big Springs, Neb. 
15593 
15607 I 


Easton, Pa. 
P., P. S. Hulsizer. 


15595 Busy Bees Band. 
P., Ethel Weller. 

15609 Sherman, Texas. 
Walnut Band. 


P., Leon B. Davis. 
Epworth League Band. 
Mrs. J. W. Cartwright. 
P., Mrs J. L. Manley. 

J. W. Howard Band. 
, Mr. W. G. Pitts. 


Orphanage Band. 
» Miss Emma Coudrey. 


P., Bertha R. Kent. 


Black Beauty Band, 
Mrs. Rosa Dodds. 


G.T. Angell Band. 


15608 Long Branch, N. J. 


15611 Columbus, Ga. 
ae S. Kelsy Band. 
Mr. I. T. Bailey. 
15612 Revere, Mass. 
Rule Band. 
, M. E. Sargent. 
15613 
Colo, Central Band. 
P., Miss I. V. Couse. 
15614 Morrill, Kan. 
Morrill Band. 
P., Mrs. A. G. Dustin. 
15615 Collegeville, Ark. 
Collegeville Band. 
P., Mrs. L. R. Thomas. 
15616 Columbus, Ohio. 


P., D. A. Herrick. 
15617 St. Joseph’s Band. 
, Francis M. Hoffmann. 
15618 Oneida, Ill. 
L. Band. 


P., Mrs. B. Glenn. 
15619 ‘Alameda, Cal. 
Alameda Band. 
P., Mrs. N. W. Dodson. 
15620 Ashland, Mass. 
Ashland Junior Band. 
P., Ethel M. Dix. 
15621 Rising City, Neb. 
Loyal Legion Band. 
P., Mrs. W. M. Moore, 


15622 Poland, N. Y. 


C’bus ProgressiveLyceumBd. 


15624 Waverly, Iowa. 
Waverly Band. 
P., Miss Flora Olds. 
15625 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P., Rev. Geo. T. Street. 
15626 Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Whittier Band. 

P., Garfield McCrum. 
15627 May flower Band. 

“Paul Chandler. 

15628 Jubilee Band. 

P., Mrs. J. Robb. 
15629 The Infant Band. 


15630 Cheerful Band. 
P., Belle Clark. 
15631 Helen: a, Ark. 
Jefferson School. 
Cleburne Band. 
P., Prof. Z. J. Price. 
15632 Washington Band. 
P., Miss Minnie Cook. 
15633 I’ll Try Band. 
Mrs. Hanly. 
15634 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Sanders. 
15635 Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Monnier. 


» Mrs. Bosworth, 
15637 Pe: abody School. 


Mt. Washington S. S. Band. 


Mrs. Lizzie L. Griffin. 


15636 Rosebud Band. 


15639 Whittier Band. 
., Miss Alexander, 
15640 Rose Band. 
. Miss Carver. 

15641 Lily Band. 

P., Miss Clark. 
15642 Daisy Band. 

P., Miss Butler. 
15643 Violet Band. 

P., Miss Arnold. 
15644 Helena, Ark. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Mrs. Marquess. 
15645 Helena Normal School. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., T.S. Inborden. 
15646 Helping Hand Band. 

Mre. Inborden. 
15647 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Miss Haynes. 
15648 Sacred Heart Academy. 

Lily Band. 

P., Sister Carmelite. 
15649 Rose Band. 

P., Sister 
15650 Band, 

» Sister 

15651 Violet Band. 
P., Sister 
| 15652 Helena, Ark. 
| Busy Workers Band. 


P., |. H. Chiles. 


P., Philip Moses. P., Mrs. E. Louise Strother Moonlight Band. Lincoln Band. | 15653 Violet Band. 

19597 Cold Brook, N. Y. 15610 Worcester, Mass. P., Mabel Utter. P., Henry Avant. , Mrs. H. E. Graham. 
Lily of the Valley Band. East Park Band. 15623 Mayflower Band. 15638 Longfellow Band. 15654 Lily Band. 
P., Ida C. Barney. P., Chas. P. Sullivan. P., Alma Comstock. P., Mrs. M. L. Morris. P., A. Wendiand. 
OUR LITTLE BROTHERS IN THE mass of shyest trout. Squirrels would walk down THE POWER OF LOVE. 


WOODS. 


I want all my little readers to stop and think how | 
bleak a world this would be if it were quite empty 
of all our little brothers and sisters, the dumb ani- | 
mals. Just imagine a broad field of green grass | 
without a living thingin sight. Picturea forest with 
boughs and branches and leaves all a-dance in the | 
sunshine and the wind, but with never a linnet nor | 
robin nor small brown bird; think of the hillsides | 
witbout a squirrel or a rabbit to run and frisk and | 
peek. Have you ever been out in the lonely hills 
and looked into the high-arching sky where there 
was a huge hawk or eagle or useful buzzard soaring 
and swinging through the mysterious deeps of the 
blue? Have you not felt a sense of companionship 
and friendship with the big bird so far off there | 
alone? The old Greek peoples believed the wood- 
lands and fountains and forests were inhabited and 
guarded by certain semi-deities. They were nymphs 
and fauns and satyrs. The nymphs were supposed 
to be graceful young maidens who as naiads and 
dryads guarded and watched among the leaves and | 
thickets. The fauns and satyrs were great merry | 
monsters, half man and half goat, who made the for- 
est ring with their gay clattering hoofs and cheerful 
songs whistled through their pipes of reed stems. | 
The world of fact and truth bas chased from men’s 
minds all the lovely legends of the Greek mythology. 
But truths when wholly seen are always more beau- 
tiful than the wildest, vaguest fancies. So our words 
are notempty. The same sense of mysterious com- 
panionship holds us while in the woods. While 
there we always feel as though we are surrounded 
by dear but unseen friends. Now why is this if itis 
not that all the little wild things out there among 
the trees and grasses and even way down in tbe 
ground love us and would have us love them if we 
only could uproot from our hearts all inclinations to 
catch them and hold them and tease them. 

Poor little things! With curiosity in their bright 
eyes and fright and interest in their quick-thumping 
little hearts! You know, little children, to control 
the wildest of the little woodland citizens only love 
and patience and fearlessness are necessary. Love 
is the great essential. For where love is fear cannot 
be. Itis related of St. Francis of Assisi that the wild 
birds flew to him and rested in the bosom of his torn 
brown tunic; that a wild wolf used to eat all the 
other little helpless animals, so St. Francis called 
him up one day and begged him to be more merciful. 
So Gubio, as he was afterwards called, became a 
most exemplary wolf, following his holy master in 
all his walks and works. David Henry Thoreau was 
a quaint man of New England who fled from the life | 
of the town to take up his residence in the woods | 
with the feathered and furred folk to be found out | 
there. He could stick his hand into a mountain 
brook and bring it out filled with a quivering, shining 


the trunk of a tree and hop on his shoulder. He 
could pull a woodchuck out of its hole by its very 
tail. And rabbits and birds paid no heed whatever 
to him while he sat and watched them or plied his 
work by chopping trees and raising vegetables. 
There is a beautiful legend concerning Father 


| Damien, who gave up his life for the unfortunate 


lepers of the Hawaiian Islands. As he would walk 
along the beach which edged his rocky island home, 
the beautiful gray and white gulls and sea-mews 
would come in a fluttering host of eager wings and 
with a joyous flurry they would follow him until he 
would bid them go away again, out to their playing 
and sports above the summer sea. 

The busy-body bees, the merry crickets and grass- 
hoppers and speckled butterflies, and all those 
innumerable tiny things which hide away among 
the leaves and grass and weeds; the curious little 
squirrels, the shy and nervous rabbits, the chattering 
blue jays and the gossiping woodpeckers, the cooing 
doves and the piping quails—all these little things, 
filled with the same life which animates us, emanate 
from the same Creative Unity to which we also owe 


| our being, life, and breath. As they proceed from 
that great First Cause, as they render to God the 


worship of love and happy service, so they are 
indeed our fellow creatures, our little brothers and 
sisters in feathers and furs to whom we owe the duty 
of love, care, and remembrance.—San Francisco Mon- 
itor. . 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
WELCOME TO THE ROBINS 


We hear the robin’s voice once more, 
That cheerful, bright, familiar sound, 

It tells us thatthe spring is here, 
Though snows still linger on the ground. 


Though we no bud nor blossom see, 
Though winter loiters all too late, 
The robin fifes from tree to tree, 
With earnest voice he calls his mate. 


Hear them discussing ways and means, 
Choosing a spot to build their home; 
Where have they spent the winter cold? 
Say, robins, whither did ye roam? 
Didst wander in a Southern clime, 
Didst dare Carolina’s fatal brake, 
The flaming torch, the deadly club, 
And all for warmth and comfort’s sake? 


It is not strange ye number less 
Than in my childish days I knew, 
Your pleasant songs more seldom heard, 
Your nests so far between and few. 


Dear robin redbreast, welcome back, 

And if with us you i always dwell, 
Shelter and tood ye shall not lack, 

Would we could promise warmth as well. 


Dear robin redbreast, welcome back; 
Thou dearest bird my childhood knew, 
Though cold our clime, our winters bleak, 
To thee, fair bird, we will be true. 
H. M. C. 


The following story is from a recent English work 
entitled “ Blessed Be Drudgery,” by Wm.C. Gannett: 

“In a pottery factory here, there is a workman who 
had one small invalid child at home. He wrought at his 
trade with exemplary fidelity, being always in the 
shop with the opening of the day. He managed, 
however, to bear each evening to the bedside of his 
‘wee lad,’ as he called him, a flower, a bit of ribbon, 
or a fragment of crimson glass—indeed, anything 
that would lie out on the white counterpane and give 
color to the room. He was a quiet, unsentimental 
man, but never went home a night without some- 
thing that would make the wan face light up with 
joy at his return. He never said to a living soul that he 
loved that boy so much. Still he went on patiently lov- 
ing him, and by and by he moved that whole shop 
into positively real but unconscious fellowship with 
him. The workmen made curious little jars and 
cups, and painted diminutive pictures down their 
sides before they stuck them in the corners of the 
kiln at burning-time. One brought some fruit in the 
bulge of his apron, and another engravings in a rude 
scrap book. Not one of them whispered a word, but 
they put them in the old man’s hat, where he found 
them; he understood all about it. 

“And, believe it or not, cynics, as you will, but it 
is a fact that the entire pottery full of men, of rather 
coarse fibre by nature, grew quiet as the months 
drifted, becoming gentle and kind; and some drop- 
ped swearing as the weary look on the patient fellow 
worker's face told them beyond mistake that the 
inevitable shadow was drawing nearer. Every day 
some one did a piece of work for him and putitona 
sanded bank to dry, so that he should come later 
and go earlier. So, when the bell tolled, and the 
little coffin came out of the lonely door, right round 
the corner out of sight there stood a hundred stal- 
wart workingmen from the pottery, with their clean 
clothes on, most of whom gave half a day’s time for 
the privilege of taking part in the simple procession, 
and following to the grave that small burden ofa 
child which probably not one had ever seen.” 


The children’s fountain for the Columbian Expos!- 
tion, mentioned in our last paper—unique as to plan 
and entirely Miss Anna Gordon’s own idea—is mak- 
ing by Mr. Wade, a London sculptor of rising fame. 
After being exhibited in the Women’s Department 
of the Exposition, it is to be erected on the corner 
beside the Children’s Temple as the gift of children 
to the city that invited the Exposition. Each child 
who gives ten cents and signs his or her name tothe 
total abstinence pledge will be represented by his 
or her signature and money in this beautiful memo- 
rial which is carried out by the Juvenile Department 
of the World’s and National W.C.T. U. The money 
for the fountain goes to Miss Gordon’s address at 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Gordon will superintend itg 


erection at the World’s Fair. 


| 
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A WORD FOR OUR WOOLLY FRLENDsS. 


Under the above heading Mrs. isabel C. 
Barrows has written an interesting and use- 
ful leaflet on the abuse of sheep in New 
England due to avarice, ignorance, and thought- 
lessness. As stated in our March number, 
lack of room prevents the reprint of more than 
a portion. We quote :— 

It all comes back—the busy scene, the hurrying 
shears, the swashing waters, the baaing of the lambs, 
the scent of the wild strawberries in the air, and 
overhead the bright June sun. The wind blew fresh 
and cool over the New England hills, but there were 
always sheltered corners where the new-shorn 
animals could huddle together when they were 
tired of frisking, or, if a storm came up, they were 
driven in hot haste to the big barn floor; for the life 
of asingle sheep was of value on those small farms, 
even if the instinct of kindness would not have 
prompted the owner to protect the dumb creature 
whom his own needs had robbed of its warm 
clothing. 

Recalling these picturesque bits of New England 
life in a conversation with the well-known artist, J. 
J. Enneking, he said that all those simple customs 
had changed. Whereas then the farmer took the 
fleece to mill and had it carded into soft rolls, which 
his wife spun into yarn and knitinto stockings, or 
wove into good, durable ‘*homespun” for family 
clothes, now the wool is sold to the agents, who 
scour the country for it, and insist on having it 
without much reference to the season. The result 
of this demand is that farmers shear their sheep so 
early in the year that great suffering results to these 
naked animals; and, though the farmer’s purse may 
apparently grow heavier, his gentler feelings are 
seared, and in the black shadow of the mighty 
dollar he loses, as do money-worshippers in the 
city as well as the country, that gentleness of nature 
which shields the unprotected everywhere. 

With Mr. Enneking’s permission, his own version 
of the present state of things in Northern New Eng- 
land is here given :— 

“I wanted to paint some lambs and sheep, espe- 
cially at the time of sheep-washing. I thought I 
might weave into my picture boys, bare-legged, 
with trousers rolled up, etc. I had in my mind a 
picture of it all. But, when I got down into the 
country, I was too late. It was jusi when our spring 
here was in its glory, between the 10th and the 20th 
of May. I found that they were all sheared, with a 
few exceptions. One or two men had not sheared 
their sheep because they were too humane. After 
I had inquired into it, I made up my mind that the 
next year I would go into the country sooner. So 
the next year I went earlier. I left here wben the 
spring was about half over, in the early part of May. 
To my surprise, I was told again thatthe most of 
the sheep had been sheared, some of them the first 
of April, some earlier, to save the washing and the 
loss of the fleece when they let the sheep out. I 
hunted allover a certain section of country in 
Maine and in New Hampshire, but I found it was the 
same everywhere. The wool agents were around, 
making bids and bargains early; and they were 
very anxious to have the wool as clean as possible. 
A great deal of gravel gets into the wool after the 
sheep are allowed to run about. When they are first 
let out in the spring they have so much wool on 
their backs that they go to the trees and stone walls 


and rub it off, so that whut they lose is quite an 
item. 

“T wanted to find some one who could tell me 
where there was a farm where they had sheep; andI 
was advised to go on Sunday tothe district school- 
house, where they had a union religious service, to 
which the farmers came. It was suggested that 
there I might find some farmers who had not 
sheared their sheep. On my way to the place I 
fellin with a man going there, and had a long con- 
versation with him, and among other things he said 
that they had been rather unlucky with their sheep. 
He said that in that school district they had lost over 
two hundred, which had died from exposure after 
they had been sheared. He said many had con- 
sumption; and often sheep that really had that 
disease were sold to butchers. Certain farmers sell 
sheep as soon as they begin to cough, so itis not 
always safe in spring to eat mutton. 

“ When I came to the grocery store, I was incensed 
at the unconscious brutality of these people. I hada 
general conversation with some of them. They took 
me to be a wool agent, because I was so interested 
in the sheep; and they told me they would have to 
have more for the woo] than they had been having. 
They tried to pump me to see whatI would pay. I 
thought I would let them goon; and one said: ‘I 
can’t afford to sell so cheap when we cut the wool 
so early, for we lose too many sheep. I lost three 
sheep in the last cold snap, and my neighbor lost 
twenty-eight. Still another hauled his in on a sled, 
and about half were resuscitated. If he hadn’t done 
that, every one would have been dead by morning.’ 

“If you go round the country on achilly day, you 
will see the little lambs in the fence corners, all 
huddled up together. They do not jump round like 
lambs. It is not an uncommon thing, as one walks 
through the pastures, to come upon a dead lamb. 

“These men said it did not pay to drive the sheep 
in every night, nor to look after the little lambs, 
because they did not bring enough to pay forthe 
trouble. They said they got more for the wool, 
especially when they sheared early, and that it paid 
better to get a good price for the wool, even if they 
did lose the lambs. They said, however, that itdid 
not pay if they lost half of the lambs. They put it 
all on the ground of money. They did not seem to 
think anything of the suffering of the sheep as they 
were freezing in the night. 

** At last I got provoked, and I told them I wasn’t 
an agent, and that if I were I wouldn't buy a 
pound of such.men. I found they were evangelical, 
and were inthe habit of giving money to send the 
gospel to the heathen. I told them it would be 
better to keep it, and send for some missionary 
to come and teach them their duty to the dumb 
animals; that I considered it was the essence of 
heathenism not to take care of a brute that could 
not take care of itself. They wandered out, one 
after the other. They did not like that sort of 
preaching. 

“When I got to the place where I stayed over 
night, I inquired in regard to the matter. They told 
mein mild seasons there was not much difficulty, 
but they admitted that, if the weather was severe, 
the sheep suffered intensely. A great many farmers 
are careless, though. Some drive the sheep home, 
especially if they expect to have lambs; but many 
leave them out in the cold drizzle and fog, and the 
little things are born and left there. Some claimed 


OUR WOOLLY FRIENDS — $200 REWARD. 


While we trust no man calling himself a 
Christian would be guilty of such abominable 
treatment of God’s dumb creatures as is related 
in the following article, we believe its state- 
ments are strictly true, and we hereby offer, 
in behalf of the ‘* Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” ten prizes of 
$10 each, and twenty prizes of $5 each, for 
evidence that will enable us to convict any 
man or woman in Massachusetts of such viola- 
tion of our laws for the prevention of cruelty 
toanimals. And we do most respectfully ask all 
New England editors who will receive marked 
copies of this article and prize offer to kindly, 
in the interest of humanity, republish it in 
their columns with such kind editorials as they 
may see fit to give. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
and of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


that they get used to it, but Ido not believe it. 1 
found it was a custom to drive the sheep out and 
shear them, and leave them on the hills as early as 
the snow has gone. They leave them in these 
pastures, and only look after them oncein a week 
or two, when they go to salt them and to find how 
many lambs have been born. If they find some 
dead, they are apt to claim that they were killed by 
dogs, when the fact is they were killed by the cold 
and exposure.” 

Lest some should consider this an artist's 
sentimentalism, Mr. Enneking’s remarks were 
sent to men and women in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, with letters of inquiry. 
Many confirmatory answers came similar to 
the following :— ‘ 

“There are farmers, few and far between, who care 
for their sheep; but, asa rule, they are sadly nem» 
lected. The thought of the sufferings of the animals 
does not seem to strike them. They do not provide 
suitable winter quarters for them. It is not strange 
that many sheep come out with consumption in the 
spring after being kept for months in such close 
confinement. How many farmers recognize the 
fact that, to be healthy, sheep in winter require 
good air and exercise as much as do other animals?” 

We quote further from Mrs. Barrows :— 

Any cruelty exercised toward a defenceless 
animal makes the person who exercises it so much 
the less manly. The savage is cruel. The 
intelligent, sensible man should be merciful. 
It is poor policy to neglect sheep even if there be 
no higher aim than to make the most possible out 
of them. But a higher motive for gentleness anu 
care is thatthe humane spirit is the root out of which 
some of the best flowers of character grow. Neglect 
and cruelty towards animals is easily followed by 
neglect of the best interests of children. Too often 
the man who is unkind to his animals is unkind to 
his own little ones. The quick, passionate word is 
followed by the quick blow; and force, not reason 
and love, is the governing power. 

If the exigencies of trade require sheep to be 
shorn early in the spring, then shelter should be 
given to keepthe creatures warm. The lambkins 
should have better provision for their coming than 
the bleak, barren hills afford. Food and water 
should be supplied till nature sends the juicy grasses 
for them to nibble; and the result will be not only 
full folds of contented creatures, but better blessings 
yet will come to the one who exercises the humane 
spirit. 


Little Elvira ‘went to visit at her grandmother’s. 
The country was a revelation to the child. Among 
other things that excited her wonder was a lamb 
that came bleating at the door the evening of her 
arrival. “Ob, Aunt Hattie,” she cried, running 
down, “ there’s a sheep here that can talk as plain as 
anything; do come out and hear it say ‘ Ma.’” 


“How was it that he managed to pull the wool 
over your eyes?” 

** Well, he hau fleeced several fellows before I met 
him.” — Chicago Record. 


Some shepherds pay the most attention to the fat- 
test sheep. 


When moving, don’t forget your cat, 
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John B. Tolman, Lynn, : 1891 
Mrs. J. A. Wheeler, Boston, 1891 
Edward A. White, Boston, . 1891 
Mrs. Elisha V. Ashton, Boston, . 1892 
Miss Sarah J. Brown, Lynn, . 1892 
Mrs. Priscilla P. Burridge, Malden, 1892 
Mrs. Mary Currier, Brookline, 1892 


Active Life Members. . 
*Appleton, William 
Appleton, Mrs. Wm. 
Angell, George T. Bates, Samuel H. 
Angell, Mrs. Geo. T. Beebe, E. Pierson 
Adams,Mrs.H.Brooks *Beebe, James M. 


*Barnard, George M. 
Barnard, Susan R. 


*Appleton, Chas. Hook Beebe, Mrs. J. Arthur 
*Appleton, Thomas G. *Beebe, Mrs. James M. 


*Allen, Samuel S. 
*Amory, William” 
Bailey, James E. 
*Baker, Joseph 
*Baker, Richard, Jr. 
*Baker, William E. 
Barnard, Annie W. Brooks, Shepherd 
Barnard, Caroline S. Brown, Anna E. 
Barnard, Charles A. Browne, C. Allen 


Brewer, Charles 
*Brooks, Peter C. 
Brooks, Peter C. 


*Bennett, Mrs. E. L. 
*Blanchard, Edward 
Brackett, Miss Nancy 


Hemenway, Augustus Ticknor, Howard M. 


. Hemenw ay. Mrs. Mary *Tucker, Alanson 


Higginson, Francis L. *Tucker, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Holden, JoshuaBennett*Tucker, W. W. 
*Hooper, Robert C. *Tudor, Mrs. Fenno 
*Hovey, George O. *Wakefield, Cyrus 
*Howe, George Ward, Francis J. 
*Humphreys, Mrs.C.C. Weld, Otis E. 

Hunnewell,HoratioH. Weld, William G. 

Hunt, Miss MarthaR. Whiting, Harold 

Ingalls, Miss Mary E. Wheelwright, A. C. 
*Jenkins, Eliza Whiton, Rev. J. M. 

Kendall, Georgiana *Wigglesworth, Anne 

Kennedy, Miss Louise *W igglesworth, Edw'd 
*Kidder, Henry P. Wy igglesworth, Mary 

King, Franklin 

* Deceased. 
Associate Life Members. 


*Adams, Mrs. Abel *Brooks, Edward 
*Adams, Alvin Browne, Mrs.Wm. H. 
*Andrews, William T. C., A. W. 
Appleton, Nathan Cabot, Walter C. 
Appleton, William 8. Caldwell, Louise W. 
*Apthorp, Robert E. Canfield, Mrs. P. S. 
*Bacon, John, M.D. *Carpenter, Rev. H. B. 
Bartol, Miss Mary Clark, Mrs. J. W. 
Beebe, J. Arthur Crowell, Mrs. P. D. 
*Bennett, Mrs. Eleanor Curtis, Caleb A. 
*Bigelow, H. J., M. D. Cushing, Mrs. E. A. 
Bigelow,W ‘Sturgis, M.*Ditson, Oliver 
Dutton, Benj. F. 
*Billings, William G. Dw ight, Edmund 
Blanchard, David H. Eastburn,Mrs.MaryJ. 
*Borland, John Eldredge, Mrs. E. H. 
Borland,John N.,M.D. Farmer, Moses G. 
Bowler, Mrs,Mary W, *Farmer,Mrs, Moses G. 


number of counties for which the party is 


agent. A f signifies appointment 
for the Commonwealth. 
Abington, osiah Cushman.* 
North, farvey B. Russell. 
Acton, South, R. L. Reed. 
Acushnet, Philip A. Bradford. 
Adams, Hovace S. Streeter.* 
Agawam,Feed’g Hills, Edwin Leonard. 
Alford, Henry W. Smith. 
Amesbury, B. F. Goodwin. 
H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


Frank I. Snell. 
Geo. W. Bullock. 


Amherst, Wm. W. Smith. 
Andover, Geo, F. Cheever. 
Arlington, Eugene Mead. 
Ashburnham, South, Wilbur F. Whitney, 
Ashby, F. W. Wright. 
Ashfield, Joshua Hall. 
Ashland, Charles H. Tilton.t 
George G. Tidsbury.* 
Athol, Solon D. Goodale. 
Attleborough, Elijah R. Read.* 
Hebronville, George F. Ide. 
Auburn, Hose: a]. Marcy. 
Avon, Wm. Oliver. 
Fred Doyle. 
Ayer, Samuel Reed. 
Barnstable, Alfred Crocker.* 
West, John Bursley. 
Santuit, John J. Harlow.* 
Hyannis, Samuel Snow. 
Barre, Svlvester Bothwell.* 
Becket, William W. Prentice. 
Bedford, Charles A. Corey. 


William Burnett.* 
Henry A. Whitney. 
Delacy O. Evans. 


Belchertown, 
Bellingham, 
Caryville, 


Belmont, Frank D. Chant. 
Berkley, W. H. S. Crane. 
Berlin, A. A. Bartlett. 
Bernardston, Geo. H. Davenport. 
Beverly, Wm. M. Woodbury. 
Gardner Haskell. 
Billerica, Albert Stearns. 
Blackstone, Miilville, Lyman Legg. 
Biandford, Howard P. Robinson, 
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Bolton, P. O. Hudson, 
Boston, Brighton Dis., 


Bourne, 
Boxborough, 
Boxford, 

West, 
Boylston Centre, 
Bradford, 
Braintree, 


South, 

East, 
Brewster, West, 
Bridgewater, 
Brimfield, 
Brockton, 
Brookfield, 
Brookline, 
Buckland, 
Burlington, 
Cambridge, 
Canton, 


Ponkapoag, 
Carlisle, 
Carver, South, 
Charlemont, 
Charlton, 
Chatham, 
Chelmsford, 
Chelsea, 
Cheshire, 
Chester, 
Chesterfield, 
Chicopee, 

Falls, 
Chilmark, 
Clarksburg, 
Clinton, 


Cohasset, 
North, 
Colrain, 
Concord, 
Conway, 
Cottage City, 


Cummington, 


Dalton, 
Dana, 
Danvers, 
Dartmouth, North, 
Dedham, 
Deerfield, 
South, 
Dennis, West, 
Dighton, * 
Douglas, 
Dover, 


Dracut (P.O. Lowell), 


Dudley, 
Dunstable, 
Duxbury, 
West, 
East Bridgewater, 
Elmwood, 
Eastham, North, 
Easthampton, 


Easton, North, 
Edgartown, 


Egremont, North, 


Enfield, 
Ervi ving, 
E 


Eve 
Fairhaven, 
Fall River, 
Falmouth, 
Fitchburg, 
Florida, 
Foxborough, 


Framingham, South, 


Franklin, 
Freetown, 
Gardner, 
Gay Head, 
Georgetown, 
Gill, 
Gloucester, 


Bay View, 
Goshen, 

Gosnold, 
Grafton, 

North, 
Granby, 
Granville, 

Great Barrington, 


Greenfield, 
Greenwich, 
Village, 
Groton, West, 
Groveland, 


Hadley, 
Halifax, 
Hamilton, 
Hampden, 
Hancock, 
Hanover, South, 
West, 
North, 
Hanson, Bry: antville, 
Hardw ick, 


ames G. Dow. 
I. P. Kennedy. 
J. H. Taylor. 

A. W. Wetherbee. 
Albert H. Towne. 


George A. Harriman. 


ph M. Wright. 
fenry A. Nisbett. 


Horace Abercrombie. 


ames W. Chick.* 

fenry Gardner. 
Eben F. Ryder. 
Philip H. Wing. 
F. E. Cook. 


O. F. Eaton. 
Alonzo Bowman. 
Elijah Shaw. 
Charles G. Foster. 
Lothrop J. Cloyes. 
Wm. F. Downes. 
ohn F. Plunkett. 
ohn Dunn. 
Samuel M. Shaw. 
D. W. Robbins. 
Samuel B. Briggs. 
Gerry. 
N. H. Prouty. 
Gaius Mullett. 
Geo. A. Parkhurst. 
Chas. A. Currier. 
F. A. Martin.* 
Edwin H. Alvord.* 
O. M. Pearl. 
Matthew Ryan. 
George McQueen. 


James R. Qualey.* 


Frederick A. Mayhew. 


Prescott W. Millard. 
Abijah Brown. 
Daniel Marsh. 
Thomas Murphy.* 


Andrew H. Prouty.** 


ames S. Beal. 
Joseph F. Carr. 


Gordon H. Johnson.* 


Obadiah Smith. 
Charles Bates. 
Marshall I. Jenkins.* 
Erastus G. Allen. 
W.C. Brague. 
Edwin A. Albee. 
Abraham Patch. 


George E. Morse. 
Geo. E. Coates. 
Chas. L. Hayden.* 


Charles W. Turner. 


Coffern Nutting.* 
rank I. Hiil. 
Samuel D. Stone. 
Geo. P. Wright.* 
J. H. Haverstock. 


Charles H. Chandler.* 


Benj. Siddall.* 
Samuel Luzarder. 


John N. M. Hopkins. 


E. Thomas Sawyer. 
H. A. Goodenough. 
S. M. Rennie. 

ason L. Dexter.* 


William B. Kimball. 
Eben H. Spring. 
Daniel W. Bartlett. 
Samuel M. Emerton. 
Phineas W. Record. 
Francis L. Edson. 
G. Channing Clark.* 
Martin S. Hall.* 
Nelson Dupuy. 
‘David Morrill. 
Chas. H. Cady. 

E. S. Hemmenway. 
-C. J. Fillmore. 

Wm. E. Nason. 
Wm. H. H. Marble. 
Albert Lovejoy. 
John W. Belain. 
David Brocklebank. 
G. Stacy. 

Wm. A. Hodgkins, 
John P. Hodgkins. 
George W. Quinn. 


Frederick S. Allen. 
James Carney, 

L. B. Drury. 

S. M. Cook. 

J; C. Carpenter. 
Hon. H. C. Joyner. 


Edwin D. Humphrey. 


Abram S. Clark. 
George Pierce. 

C. B. Coit. 

M. J. Wheeler. 
Freeman Hopkins.** 


Charles D. Twombly. 


Roswell L. Wood. ~ 
R. S. Gaylord. 
Wm. N. Bourne. 
Emery Lawrence. 
A. O. Thresher.* 

D. D. Grant. 

Hira W. Bates.* 
Andrew T. Damon. 
Caleb G. Mann. 

J. B. Chandler. 


Harvard, 
Harwich, South, 
Hatfield, 
Haverhill, 


Hawley, 
Heath, 
Hingham, 
South, 
Hinsdale, 
Holden, 
Holbrook, 
Holland, 
Holliston, 
Holyoke, 


Hopedale, 
Hopkinton, 
Williamsville, 
Hudson, 
Hull, 
Nantasket, 
Huntington, 


Hyde Park, 


Ipswich, 
Kingston, 


Lakeville, P.O.Middle- 


boro, 
Lancaster, South, 
Lanesborough, 
Lawrence, 
Lee, 
Leicester, 


Cherry Valley, 
Lenox, 
Leominster, 
Leverett, 
Lexington, East, 
Leyden, 

Lincoln, South, 
Littleton, 
Longmeadow, 
Lowell, 


Ludlow, 
Lunenburg, 
Lynn, 


Lynnfield, 
Malden, 


Manchester, 
Mansfield, 
Marblehead, 
Clifton, 
Marion, 
Marlborough, 


A. A. Sawyer. 
Darius F. Weeks.* 
E. S. Warner. 


Augustus B. Caswell. 


Herbert Gray. 
Edwin Scott. 
Squire Benson. 
Charles Spring.* 
Charles R. Cook.** 
C. W. Goodrich.* 
E. W. Merrick,* 
Gilbert F. Paine. 


Ethan C. Claflin. 

Sumner T. Miller. 
. G. McIntosh, 
red E, Smith. 


Nathan H. Houghton. 


Geo. Bishop. 
Martin K. Powers. 
Geo. A. Dudley. 
Lewis P. Loring. 


John Smith. 


E. A. Allen. 


James W. Cross. 


Charles Jacobs. 
Patrick M. Donahoe. 
A. B. Fellows.* 
George A. Graves. 


Hopestill B. Coombs. 


George W. Howe. 

. W. Newton. 
Moulton Batchelder. 
Charles H. Cutting.* 
William A. Belcher. 
Amos A. Gould. 
Bailey. 

. D. Curtis. 
H. Newton. 
Charles Lawton. 
George L. Pierce. 
U. T. Darling. 
Samuei Farrar. 
Asahel W. Sawyer. 
F. W. Lathrop. 


Charles H. Philbrick. 


James F. Drury.* 
Charles A. Rich. 
Charles E. Cox. 
William Stone. 
Lewis D. Clark.* 

os. P. Lewis. 
Asa R. Brown. 
James R. Hathaway. 
‘George G. Hill. 
George Haskell. 
Alson W. Cobb.* 
Henry W. Spear. 
Amos P, Alley. 
Charles D. Hall. 
C. F. Morse.* 


Marshf’ld, Brant Rock, Charles Atwood. 


Mashpee, 
Mattapoisett, 
Maynard, 
Medfield, 
Medford, 

West, 
Medway, 

West, 
Melrose, 

Highlands, 
Mendon, 
Merrimac, 
Methuen, 
Middleborough, 
Middlefield, 
Middleton, 
Milford, 


Millbury, 
Millis, 
Milton, 
Monroe, 
Monson, 
Montague, 
Monterey, 
Montgomery, 
Mount Washington, 
Nahant, 

Nantucket, 


Natick, 
Needham, 
New Ashford, 


New Bedford, 
New Braintree, 


No. Marlborough, Mill 


River, 
New Salem, North, 
Newbury, 
Newburyport, 


Newton, 


West, 


Lower Falls, 
Centre, 


Upper Falls, 
Newton Highlands, 


Waban, 
Norfolk, 

City Mills, 
North Adams, 
North Andover, 


Lysander Z. Amos. 


Resolved W. Bowles.* 


Sidney B. Shattuck. 
Lester W. Blood. 
Joseph H. Whitney.* 
George H. Gibson. 
Peter Foley. 

W. R. Grant. 


Frank M. McLaughlin. 


Geo. W. Burke. 
Edward L. Smith. 
Fred H. Beckford. 
Amos G. Jones. 
A. Burgess. 
onathan McElwain. 
Fred E. Campbell. 
H. C. Snell.* 


Abbott A. Jenkins.*** 


Samuel Sawyer. 
H. Shannon. 

M: aurice Pierce. 
David H. Sherman. 
Joel H. Thompson. 
Isaac Chenery. 

as. S. Griswold. 

V. W. Avery. 
Frank B. Schutt. 
Frank G. Phillips. 
George E. Mooers. 
Alex. C. Swain. 
Thos. F. Sandsbury. 
Josiah A. Bean.* 
Cyrus H. Beal. 
George E. Eaton. 
George E. Wragg. 
Elibu Ingraham. 


Charles A. Gleason. 


John Moran.* 

3. W. Fay. 
Nathaniel Dole. 

S. W. Tuck. 
Edward E. Taylor. 
James D. Henthorn. 
Charles O. Davis. 
N. Fred Bosworth. 
W. J. Fiske. 

S. R. Urbino. 
Robert S. Harrison. 
Joshua H. Seaver. 
Charles P. Heustis. 
Frank B. Fletcher. 
Jolin Purcell. 

John E Dugan. 
‘Rufus H. Moulton. 
Fred M. Mitchell. 
Andrew R. Jones. 
Lewis D. Metcalf. 
Henry Orr. 

George L. Harris. 


North Attleborough, E. Carlisle Brown.** 
James W. Riley. 
Lafayette Draper. 
Sylvander Bothwell. 


North Brookfield, 
Henry H. Dame.** 


North Reading, 


Northampton, James Quirk 
Northborough, Charles A. Rice. 
Richard A. Yates. 
Northbridge, Hamilton Boyd. 
Northfield, Frank H. Turner. 
Norton, Barrowsville, George H. Arnold, 
Norwell, Willard Torry.* 
Hill, Alpheus Thomas. 
Norwood, 
(P.O., E.Walpole), Sumner Bagley.* 
Oakham, Leonard P. Lovell. 
Orange, N. Jillson. 
. A. Graves.* 
North, j. Oliver. 
Orleans, wand H. Arey. 
Otis, tdmund Davison. 
Oxford, Rev. I. T. Johnson, 
Orrin B. Chaffee. 
Palmer, . A. Palmer.* 
Paxton, enry H. Pike. 
Peabody, William F. Pingree. 
Pelham, 


cP. P. O., Amherst), Rev. John Jones. 
woke, Zast, Martin Hatch.* 
We Duxb’ ry),Otis Standish. 
tp. O., Bryantville),Otis Foster. 
Pepperell, East, Elmer M. Andrews. 
Peru, Austin Stowell. 


Petersham, George Bancrott. 
Phillipston, S. E. Pike. 
Pittsfield, H. H. Newton.* 
John Nicholson, 
Plainfield, D. H. Gould. 
Plymouth, Joseph W. Hunting. 
Plympton, Alonzo Wright. 
Prescott, J. M. Aiken. 
Princeton, E. W. Gill. 
Provincetown, J. Harvey Dearborn. 
Quincy, N. B. Furnald.* 
Randolph, Thomas Farrell. 
Edwin F, Knight.* 
Raynham, C. G. Washburn. 
Cyrus Leonard, 2nd. 
Reading, Edwin Bassett. 
Rehoboth, Albert C. Goff. 
Revere, Milton Ray. 
Richmond, Fred A. Clement. 
Rochester, Rufus M. Ashley. 
Rockland, Wm. B. Seavey. 
Isaac Marks. 
Rockport, Robert Tarr. 
Pigeon Cove, Joseph Chadwick. 
Rowe, C. C. Wheaton. 
Rowley, William A. Foss. 
Royalston, H. M. Partridge. 
Russell, H. Parks. 
Rutland, George S. Putnam. 


Salem, William M. Hill.* 
John W. Hart. 
‘William J. Foster. 
William F. Chapple. 


Salisbury, F. N. Pike. 

Sandisfield, Montville, Edward R. Ingham. 

Sandwich, Charles Quinn.* 

Saugus, C, F. Clark. 

Savoy, A. W. Burnett. 

Scituate, ohn H. Young. 
Centre, Vilbur P. Brown. 


Cushing O. Litchfield. 

Seekonk, South, A. N. Medbury. 

(P.O.,Pawt’k’t, R.I.), Samuel O. Case. 
Sharon, Charles S. Curtis. 
Sheffield, John C, Smith. 
Shelburne Falls, Ambrose Gilman.* 
Sherborn, Oscar H. Brown. 

(P. O., S. Framingham.) 
Shirley Vv illage, William H. Cram. 


Shrewsbury, Willis H. Donley. 
Shutesbury, William A. Gray. 
Somerset, Elisha Siade. 
Somerville, M. C. Parkhurst. 
South Hadley, S. N. Miller. 
Southampton, S. R. Clapp. 
Southborough, E. B. Simpson, 
Fayville, Blair. 

Southbridge, . W. Bacon.* 

P. M. Clarke. 

Franklin Jacobs.* 

Joseph Olney.* 
Southwick, Edward E. Root. 
Spencer, Walter S. Barton. 
Springfield, James Anderson.t 


James E. Russell. 
(P.O.,Ind’n Orch’d),M. W. Nweedham. 


Sterling, irles H. oring. 
Stockbridge, E. L. Day.* 
Stoneham, Richard Plumer. 
Stoughton, Richard Vanston, 
Stow, Rockbottom, James F. Croft. 
Sturbridge, John E. Ladd. 
Fiskdale, Selah W. Patterson. 
Sudbury, = L. Willis. 
Sunderland, ollis D. Graves. 
Sutton, James W. Stockwell. 
Swampscott, ‘Zebedee Small. 
James P. M. S. Pitman. 
Swansea, ra H. Martin. 
Taunton, Edwin R. Lothrop. 
W. E. Peck.* 
Tewksbury George P. Hawkes. 
Tewksbur Charles A. Foster. 
Tisbury, Vin. Haven, Benjamin N. Luce. 
Rodolphus W. Crocker. 
Frederick H. Lambert. 
Tolland, Fowler T. Moore. 
Topsfield, Henry W. Lake. 
Townsend, West, Miletus Gleason. 
Truro, Samuel Dyer. 


David Blatchford. 
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Tyngsborough, 
George Miner. 
pton, A. C. Southland. 
Uxbridge, E. O. Bacon.* 
Wakefield, ohn Day. 
ohn F. Alexander. 
Wales, . A. McFarland. 
Walpole, J. B. Hanners.* 
Waltham, Charles F. Chase.* 
Ware, Frank P. Smith. 
Wareham, ames W. Hurley.** 
East, illiam H. Floyd. 
Warren, Walter A. Putnam. 
Warwick, Fred W. Bass. 
Washington, Becket, R. M. Savery. 
Watertown, Hiram McGlauflin. 
L. Allen Shaw. 
George Parker. 
Wn. E. Peterson. 
Wayland, Chas. Thing. 
Cochituate, D. W. Ricker. 
Webster, Solomon Shumway.* 
Wellfieet, Chas. L. Rodman. 
Wellesley, Henry P. Varney. 
Wendell, George A. Fleming. 
Wenham, Elbridge Porter. 
W. Boylston, Oakdale, A. C. Smith. 
West Bridgewater, E. B. Wilbur. 
West Brookfield, Edwin S. Chase. 
West Newbury, Henry Young. 
West Springfield, H. C. Bliss. 
Mitteneague, Justus Smith. 
West Stockbridge, 
Westborough, D. P. Brigham. 
Westfield, George L. Minor. 
Westford, Edward Prescott, 
Graniteville, Arthur Wright. 
Westhampton, O. W. Bartlett. 
Westminster, Calvin Eaton. 
Weston, Kendall 
Green, Alonzo S. Fiske. 
Westport, Alvah D. Macomber. 
Weymouth, Lorenzo H. Loud. 


North, Noble Morse. 


South, Geo. B. Bailey. 
Whateley, Leander F. Crafts. 
Whitman, Sidney O. Cobb.* 
Wilbraham, Calvin G. Robbins, 

W.H. Day. 
Williamsburg, Henry A. Bisbee. 
Williamstown, Edwin A. Talmadge. 

South, Daniel W. Thompson. 

Wilmington, Charles W. Swain. 


Winchendon, William A. Deland. 
Robert Callahan.* 


Winchester, . W. Richardson. 
Windsor, . L. Whipple. 
Winthrop, Herbert W. Tewksbury. 
Woburn, ohn E. Tidd.* 

m. R. McIntosh. 
Worcester, James M. Drennan.* 

Chandler J. Pike. 

Worthington, R. Porter. 


Wrentham, Plainville, Wm. E. Barney. 
Yarmouth Port, Seth Taylor. 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in March. 
Whole number dealt with, 321; animalstaken from 
work, 43; horses and other animals killed, 49. 


a> 


Report of Country Agents for last Quarter. 


Whole number dealt with, 459; animals taken from 
work, 80; killed, 90. 


Receipts by the M. 8S. P. C. A. in March. 

Fines and witness’ fees, $116.22. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss C. M. Lamson, $50; ‘‘In memory of John Ap- 
pleton Bailey,” $40; Dr. George Faulkner, $40; Mrs. 
H. Beach, $25; Mrs. Charlotte F. Woodman, $25; Miss 
Mary Woodman, $25; Mrs. W. S. Eaton, $25; J. N. 
North, $25: Mrs. P. Tillinghast, $15; M. H. Krook, $3; 
Miss A. A. Manning, $2; F. N. Kneeland, $2; Kim- 
ball & Cory, $2; Miss Cornelia Dow, $2. Small sums, 
$0.75. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 
F. J. Coburn, J. R. Kendrick, Mrs. R. H. Cole, Miss 
E. G. Johnston, S. Lothrop Thorndike, Miss Heloise 
Meyer, Miss Helen Porter, A. W. Lamson, Miss 


Eliza B. Leonard, Miss Jane F. Dow, Miss Farley, 


Mrs. Chas. Mifflin, C. J.. Morrill. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. A. S. Foster, T. T. Bouvé, A. T. Lyman, Miss 
A. G. Leeds, ‘‘Southbridge,” Mrs. W. F. Matchett, 
Edw. Motley, J. C. Ropes, Mrs. Otis Norcross, G. A. 
Newell, Mrs. S. R. Putnam, Dr. H. Osgood, Mrs. M. S. 
Israel, Dr. C. P. Putnam, Henry Lee, 8S. W. Rodman, 
Mrs. W. S. Otis, J. L. Manning, Mrs. C. T. Lovering, 
Miss Alice S. Russell, W. A. Prescott, Francis Park- 
man, Miss Helen Willard, Gorham Rogers, Dr. H. P. 
Quincy, Mrs. C. G. Page, C. W. Loring, Mrs. A. T. 
Perkins, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Miss E. G. May, J. C. 
Rogers, Mrs. John Lowell, 8S. G. Morgan, Rhodes, 
Ripley & Co., H. W. Nelson, J. P. Manning, V. S. 
Pond, J. H. Ellison, Mrs. E. B. Kendall, Mrs. T. O. 
Richardson, Mrs. Isaac Sweetser, H. C. Thacher, G. 
W. Wales, 0. M. Wentworth, Miss A. B. Taylor, Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop, Mrs. M. W. Weld, Mrs. N. Walker, 


Mrs. E. H. Stone, Mrs. H. V. Ward, Mrs. H. P. Sears, 
Mrs. R. M. Lawrence, 2nd Ch. Dorchester, Mrs. G. H. 
Tilton, Miss H. E. Smith, Miss A. Whitney, Miss S. 
W. Whitney, Mrs. I. T. Burr, Jr., Dr. G. C. Shattuck, 
O. H. Sampson, Miss A. G. Tappan, E. W. Willard, 
‘* Peter Paul Rubens,” Geo. H. Mifflin, Chas. Richard- 
son, Mrs. F. R. Sears, Mrs. B. F. Tryon, Dr. F. P. 
Sprague, Dr. F. Minot, Mrs. W. C. Wharton, Henry 
Whittemore, Miss E. Wagstaff, Miss M. B. Fyfe, Win- 
throp Smith, Mrs. B.S. Shaw, Mrs. J. B. Thayer, Mrs. 
J. H. Meredith, “A Sick Friend,” C. T. Grilley, Mrs. 
H. Kuhn, Miss E. Dow, Mrs. J. Levy, Geo. Kempton, 
Mrs. Geo. Kempton, Miss E. F. Bisbee, Miss Kelley, 
Thos. Wigglesworth, J. A. Palmer, Miss M. M. Dur- 
ant. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Martha A. Hodgkins, T. C. Bates, ‘‘ Sam and Dick,” 
Mrs. H. M. Taylor, G. W. Phillips, W. A. Cogswell, 
Bessie Flynn, S. Holmes, Miss E. J. Mason, W.H.Chip- 
man, Miss M. A. Boit, Miss G. M. Boit, J. S. Packard, 
A. P. Mills, Mrs. H. M. Scudder, Jr., Mrs. M. C. Wins- 
low, Mrs. R. A. Bradford. 

Total, $873.75. 

American Humane Education Society, for litera- 
ture and sundries, $142.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Miss Sarah J. Eddy, $17.50; Mrs. C. 8. Rogers, $10.75; 
Mrs. G. J. Wall, $9.80; F. A. H. Loomis, $8; Mrs. 
R. F. Bond, $6.25; Mrs. C. A. Meiser, $6; A. C. 
Mather, $4; Western Pa. Humane Society, $3.72; 
Mrs. C. M. Blaisdell, $3.50; Mrs. B. L. Merrill, $3; 
Mary G. Hitchcock, $3; Helen Clyne, $3; Tewks- 
bury Pub. Library, $2.50; Miss G. O. Lewis, $2.50; R. 
B. Brown, $2.40; Miss Mary B. Stone, $1.80; Wm. 
Hale, $1.80; Sarah C. Fox, $1.75; Florence Baker, 
$1.65; Clarke’s Agency, $1.25; Mrs. A. E. McIntyre, 
$1.25; C. Guernsey, $1.25; Mary J. Carr, $1.10; Mrs. 
E. C. Dohnor, $0.90; E. J. Winn, $0.75; Miss Mary G. 
Whitcomb, $0.75; T. H. Crawford, Jr., $0.75; Taylor’s 
Agency, $0.75; Mrs. F. C. Sparhawk, $0.75; Laura P. 
Perkins, $0.60. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. G. E. Bates, Mrs. A. H. Kendrick, J. P. Currier, 
Mrs. W. A. Spencer, Mrs. C. W. Shepherd, Miss M. 
E. Foster, C. H. Nichols, H. W. Heath, Rev. E. K. 
Perry, Miss L. C. Wyeth, C. E. Vaughan, S. M. Weld, 
E. Bradstreet, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, T. B. Garland, 
Dr. H. G. Peterson, Bertha S. Flint, F. E. A. Good- 
win, N. & H. B. Cleaves, Ann Slatter, Lillian G. Ald- 
rich, 0. J. Fenton, F. Pope, Miss Baldwin, Sarah F. 
Clarke, Henry Simpson, Mrs. Edwards Roberts, L. E. 
West, Bessie B. Huntington. 


ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


A. W. Daby, Eliz. Farrar, Gilbert Herrick, Mrs. A. 
Tewksbury, Mrs. Mary Lovell, Emma Frazier, A. 8S. 
Twiss, Blanche Andrews, Mabel B. Russell, Mary 
Cunio, Miss Holland, C. Tirrell, Miss E. L. Porter, 
Isabel S. Freeland, F. V. R. French, J. S. Hughes, 
Mrs. Dresel. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. W. J. Steinhauser, Elizabeth G. Cedarholm, 
Miss S. Jenkins, Sophia M. Hale, Mrs. H. Heldt, Mrs. 
M. W. Almoner, Althea M. Lord, Miss H. Hubbert, 
Mrs. C. H. Saunders, Misses Hilliard, Mrs. M. B. Day, 
J. H. Chace, Mrs. L. M. McKnight, Miss E. J. Mason, 
Miss Maria King, 8S. R. Goodwin, Mrs. W. F. Endi- 
cott, Miss J. D. Sykes, W. A. Smith, A. C. Torrey, B. 
D. Gillingham, G. R. Noonan, Martha A. Jay, Lila F. 
Clary, Vesta V. Potter, R. E. Huntington, W. H. 
Forbes, Roger Wetmore, Miss F. L. Gibbs, E. W. 
Fuller, Walter Mills, M. M. Morse, Mrs. Dio Lewis, 
Charlotte E. Fisher, Mrs. Eliza Shumway, Willie 
Eddy, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, Addie I. Carver, Prof. H. 
Askenasy, Lida K. Hall, Mrs. C. T. Candee, Marlboro 
Y. M.C. A., Mrs. H. C. Stoddard, Miss L. A. Down- 
ing, Mrs. D. F. Hinckley, W. B. Boyce, Ruth A. Bar- 
nard, Miss Nellie Nichols, W. Lainway, Leo Lent, 
Sam Thomson, Miss M. A. Molineux, J. D. Blen, J. D. 
Kilgore, C. A. Hamlin, J. G. Lowe, Rev. J. Pike, 
Miss H. F. Smith, Mrs. C. H. Wintersteen. 

FirtTy CENTS EACH. 

Gertrude V. Stowe, Miss L. P. Loring, Amelia A. 
Jennings, Mrs. P. A. Low, Mabel B. Dobson, A. J. 
Barber, Mrs. F. B. Stearns, Miss M. A. Lovering, A. 
O. Lindsey, Wm. Butterworth, Miss M. I. Dowlan, 
Mrs. L. R. Crowley, Miss P. L. Cutts, A. Wood, W. 
Higgins, Miss Dyer, G. W. Sharpless, Mrs. F. Lei- 
brandt, A. L. Kimball, Rachel Patten, Mrs. G. E. 
Daniels, C. P.Weston, Mrs. G. Huntington, C. Haines, 
Mrs. W. C. Williams, Margaret Collins, C. V. Whit- 
tredge, Miss F. R. Howe, Miss A. E. Clark, Mrs. F. B. 
Tooker, Walter H. Bean, R. W. Huff, Annie H. East- 
man, Mrs. Joseph Kingman, A. E. Sawyer, Miss A. 
T. Tyler, Miss Florence Austin, Chas. J. Young, Mary 
S. Verlenden, H. Josie Davis, Louie F. Briggs, E. B. 


Ripley, G. F. Twichell, Mabel E. Copithorne, Mrs. A. 
W. Baxter, A. P. Mills, Mrs. L. A. Colvin, Miss L. M. 
Stratton, Mrs. Agnes M. Webster, C. E. Snyder, Mrs. 
M. G. Sleeper, Sara E. Hall, L. W. Moore, W. A. 
Smith, E. Johnson, S. Rich. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $7.81. 

Total, $281.33. 

Publications sold, $323.57. 

Total, $1737.37. 


—> 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for March. 

Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, $200; A Friend, $75 for Telugu 
translation of ‘* Black Beauty,” and for Greek transla- 
tion, $25; Alice C. Langdell, $10; Miss C. E. Bod well, 
$5; “Miss R.,” $5; Chas. Whittier, $2.67; Mary J. 
Carr, $2.30; Robert J. King, $1. 


And for Sales of Black Beauty. 

B. F. Wright, $40; Toronto Humane Society, $5, 
Babbitt & Co., $5; Geo. Williams, $25; Miss S. J. 
Eddy, $131.26; Baker & Taylor Co., $12.50; John 
Wanamaker, $5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $53.13. 


“American Humane Education Soci- 
ety” and “ Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 


President’s Annual Report, March, 1893. 


As President of our two Humane Societies, 
** The American Humane Education” and ** The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” it is a pleasure to say that 
the past year, like others preceding it, has 
been full of constant, intense, and successful 
work. 

In the early part of the year, in company 
with Vice president Hill, I had various hear- 
ings before legislative committees, on dogs, 
docking, etc., on the last-named of which I 
have, during a large portion of the year, waged 
a vigorous warfare, through our paper, through 
the Boston dailies, through sending about our 
streets an oil painting of a mutilated horse, 
through the circulation of a large number of 
photographs of the same, and in various other 
ways. 

The work of our Massachusetts Society has 
been increased by the appointment of a sixth 
paid agent to travel constantly through the 
eastern part of the state doing a much-needed 
work. 

In the cattle markets, in our streets, and in a 
large portion of other cities and country towns 
of the State our agents have investigated, and, 
so far as possible, remedied by prosecution or 
otherwise, 5269 complaints of cruelty, taken 
1039 horses from work, and mercifully killed 
1041 horses and other animals. 

In its educational department our ‘* Massa- 
chusetts Society’ has sent *‘Our Dumb Animals ” 
during the year to all the clergy of the State, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic; all editors, 
lawyers, doctors, school superintendents, post- 
masters, some six hundred of the Boston police, 
some five hundred Boston drivers, and man 
others. It has also sent **Our Dumb Animals” 
to thousands of our ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” and 
furnished them with outfits of humane litera- 
ture. It has also offered a variety of prizes for 
evidence to convict of the life mutilation of 
horses, the destruction of insect-eating birds, 
the poisoning of dogs, etc., etc. 

It has issued, and widely circulated, humane 
calendars and placards. 

It has sent hundreds of volumes of ‘Our 
Dumb Animals” to public libraries, reading 
rooms, the parlor and reading tables of hotels, 
and our various police stations. 

As President, I have written and published 
in all Boston dailies many letters to aid in the 
protection of dumb animals. 

Our ambulance has been perhaps more used 
than in any preceding year, while the public 
drinking fountains we have erected have given 
comfort and happiness to tens of thousands of 
horses. 

We have brought before the British and 
Canadian Parliaments, and our own Congress, 
and high officials on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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the importance of active intervention to pre- 
vent the terrible cruelty and destruction of the 
seal fisheries. 

Our ‘* American Humane Education Society” 
has, during the year, been doing a splendid 
national and international work — 

Ist. In the formation of over three thou- 
sand five hundred new ** Bands of Mercy.” 

2d. In the employment of an active mis- 
sionary to form humane societies in Western 
and Southern States. 

3d. In sending ‘* Our Dumb Animals” reg- 
ularly to the editors of every newspaper and 
magazine in North America north of Mexico, 
some twenty thousand in all. 

4th. In the printing and causing to be 
printed, in various languages, several hundred 
thousand additional copies of ** Black Beauty.” 

5th. In sending to all American university 
and college presidents and libraries bound vol- 
umes of our publications, and by letters urg- 
ing upon them the importance of humanely edu- 
cating the coming generations of educated men. 

6th. In sending to Rome a large invoice 
of our humane publications to obtain the aid 
of the heads of the Roman Catholic church 
to introduce them into all Roman Catholic 
countries. 

7th. In sending gratuitously humane pub- 
lications, not only over this country, but 
to a considerable extent over the world. 

8th. In wide correspondence. urging the 
importance of a *‘ Humane Congress” at our 
great Chicago Exposition to discuss the great 
questions of humanity, and particularly the 
importance of humane education. 

9th. In the offer of iumerous prizes for — 

(1) The best drama of ** Black Beauty.” 

(2) The best stories similar to ‘* Black 
Beauty,” illustrating kindness and cruelty to 
animals in Northern, Southern, and Western 
States and Territories. 

(3) The best humane dialogues suitable for 
use in schools. 

(4) The best songs and poems illustrating 
the folly and wickedness of mutilating horses 
for life. 

(5) The best essays on the importance of 
humane education in our higher institutions of 
learning and the best plans of introducing it. 

(6) The best essays on the humane training 
and treatment of the horse. 

(7) he best practical plans of lessening 
vivisection, ete., ete. 

During the year we have lost by death our 
faithful chief clerk of many years, known and 
respected by thousands who have visited our 
offices, Mr. Francis S. Dyer. 

The faithful missionary of our ‘+ American 
Humane Education Society,’ Mr. Charles S. 
Hubbard, who has been doing excellent work 
in Kentucky, Indiana, and Michigan, broke 
down during his addresses to the public and 
parochial schools of Detroit, and so has con- 
siderably lessened the ‘* Bands of Mercy” 
formed by us in the past three months. 

We are glad to be assured that he hopes soon 
to be able to again enter the field and carry 
out our proposed plans in Southern cities. 

Seven years ago I closed my sixty-one days’ 
addresses in the public schools of Boston, 
one of the most enjoyable experiences of my whole 
life, with a cold, bronchitis, and spasmodic 
asthma, which during succeeding years gave 
me many miserable nights and some miserable 
days. ‘Then, for about a year and a half, it 
troubled me no more. But the past winter it 
attacked me again, and after trying in vain the 
prescriptions of Boston doctors, I, by their 
advice, have sought during the past three 
months a warmer climate. For the benefit 
of others similarly situated, I may, at 
some future time, give an account of my 
wanderings, but will at present only say, 
that while the doctors seem inclined to assure 
me the relief which I shall hope at some 
future time to announce, I have a thousand 
times wished I had fought the disease all winter 
in Boston, where I could have had my mind 
constantly occupied with the work of our offi- 
ces. 

During my absence it has been a great relief 
to me to know that under the wise administra- 


tion of Vice president Hill, with the aid of our 
faithful secretary and trained assistants, the 
good work has been harmoniously and success- 
fully going on. 

Our ‘* Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals” was founded in 
March, 1868. During a quarter of a century I 
have, by the votes of its directors, been its 
President, and during a quarter of a century 
its work and publications have been extending 
not only over our own country but toa large 
extent around the world. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


From REPORT OF CHARLES A. CURRIER, 
CHIEF PROSECUTING AGENT OF MASS. 
Society P. C. To A., OF COMPLAINTS 
INVESTIGATED FROM MARCH 1, 

— TO MARCH 1, 1893. 


| || | Sigal. 
| O| | 
| 
For Beating, 420 os 687 Remedied with- 
Overworking,| 273) 130) 403, out prosecu- 
Overdriving, | 67) 86 158 tion,- - - -|1019 1585 2604 
Driving when} Warned, - - -|1190 179 1369 
lame or| Not substanti- 
galled, - -| 788) 4821270, ated, - - -| 268 107 375 
Non - feeding! found, - -| 523) 7) 530 
and non- Anonymous, -| 131 4) 135 


| 
sheltering, | 561) 405! 966 Prosecuted, - -| 154 102 256 
Abandoning,| 41) 33 74 
Driving when} Total, (3285 1984 5269 
diseased, -| 94. 103) 197 
Cruelly trans. | 


porting, - 39 15) 54 Convicted, - -| 119 83, 202 

General cru.) Acquitted, - -| 31, 17 48 

elty, - - | 751) 516 1267 Pending trial, -| 4 2 6 

Total, 1984 5269 — — 

Total, 154, 102, 256 

Animals tak-| 
en from | 

work, 439| 600/1039.| Animals killed,! 654) 387/1041 


Total number of cases investigated by Society 
agents from April, 1868, to March Ist, 1893, 80,066. 
Prosecuted and convicted, 3,947. 

The following are a few specimen cases prosecuted 
during the past year :— 

1. For beating a cow, a farmer paid fine of $20 
and costs. 

2. For beating two hogs, breaking six of their legs, 
a butcher was fined $50. 

3. For beating a horse with a shovel, a teamster 
was fined $15; another who beat a donkey, was 
fined a like amount. 

4. For beating a dog to death, an offender paid a 
fine of $20. 

5. For beating a horse to death with a pick 
handle, so that he fell in the shafts and died, a cart- 
man was fined $25. 

A second for a like offence, was fined $100 which 
he served out in the house of correction. 

6. For brutally kicking his horse, and for clubbing 
a horse severely, two teamsters were sent three 
months to jail each. 

7. Divers teamsters, who overloaded their teams, 
were fined in sums varying from $5 to $20. 

8. Two persons drove a horse so that he died; one 
paid fine of $75, the other paid fine of $25, also pay- 
ing the ownerthe value ofthe animal. A third paid 
fine of $50; a fourth was sent to house of correction 
for two months; a fifth was sent to jail for six 
months. 

9. For driving lame, galled, sore-backed, and un- 
fit horses, divers persons were fined in sums vary- 
ing from $20 to $100. 

10. Two dump-cart drivers, whose horses were 
found to have very sore backs were fined $20 and 
$40 each. 

ll. For non-sheltering two calves, a farmer was 
fined $25. Two others who left their stock out ina 
storm, until covered with ice, were each fined 
$12. 

12. A butcher who failed to properly shelter stock 
awaiting slaughter, was fined $10. 

13. For non-feeding his fowls, a farmer was fined 
$12. 

14. For starving their cows, two farmers paid fines 
of $25 and $30. A third, for a like offence, went to 
house of correction for two months; a fourth, who 
starved his oxen, was fined $20; a fifth, whofed his 
horse and cows mainly upon refuse apple pumice 
from a cider mil], was fined $50. 


15. For abandoning a cow by the roadside, an 
offender was fined $10; forabandoning their worn- 
out horses, divers jockeys paid fines of $10, $15, $25, 
and $30. 

16. For pouring turpentine upon a dog enticed 
into the Armory of a military company, an offender 
was fined $20. A hotel proprietor was fined $10 for 
a like offence. 

17. For mutilating a dog by cutting with a knife, 
an offender was fined $50, which he served out in 
house of correction. 

18. For inciting a dog to bite and wound a pig, so 
thet he had to be killed, another was fined $10. 

19. For breaking the back of a dog, with a shovel, 
then burying him alive, an offender was fined $25. 

20. For shooting a chs irge of shot into a cow, to 
drive her into the barn, a farmer was fined $25. 
Another who chopped off the tail of a cow because 
she switched it in his face, was fined $15. 

21. For revengefully mutilating a neighbor’s cow, 
by cutting with a knife, an offender was fined $100. 

22. For gross cruelty in the use of a twister on the 
nose of a horse, an offender was fined $25. 

23. For cruelly transporting calves on a stock 
train, a drover was fined $30. A second, guilty of a 
like offence on cattle, was fined $40; a third was 
fined $50. For cruelly transporting two hogs, in great 
suffering from having had six of their legs broken, 
a butcher was fined $50. 


Prices of Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
reo 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell . 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. ag — 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell * $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or 2. 
Care of Horses 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1.1 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. ba 


Angell ° 50 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell 60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . | ad 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade 1.00 “ 
Service of ats selections from Scrip- 

ture 65 


Band of * all Inform: ation, by Geo. T. 


An 
Fifty- ry Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 * 
Band of Mercy Metal Bz adges, 8 and 5 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Bz adges, 4 cents each, 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo, 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
ie same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twe nty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

aa Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Active Life . . $100 00| Associate Annual . . $5 00 

Associate Life . 50 00| Children’s . . . .. 100 

Active Annual . 1000| Branch ...... 100 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 

P. C. A. 

Active Life. . . $100 


Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 Children’s . . «+» 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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